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FULL REPORT OF THE WAR. 
Louis and Will 
Went up the hill, 
To fight like naughty geeses ; 
Louis fell down, 
And broke his crown, 
And Will picked up the pieces. 


Then Eugenie 
She had to flee; 
A foreign home did Bub seek. 
The Prussians, queer, 
, Drank lager beer, 
And France ‘cried, Vive Republique / 


—SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT REV. 


——— 
FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 
BY PUNCH. 


——_+——_ 
The rights of woman who demand, 
Those women are but few, 
The greater part had rather stand 
Exactly as they do. 
Beauty has claims, for which she fights 
At ease with winning arms ; 
The women who want woman's rights 
Want, mostly, woman's charms, 
REPLY. 
If any women want to stand 
Exactly as they do, 
I don’t think anybody wants 
To hinder them—do you? 
And as to woman's wanting rights, 
Who wants a woman’s charms? 
I think she always fights the best 
When she is up in arms. 
Eee 


FALLING BACK. 


—_— 
A LEGEND OF FIVE RIVERS. 


Louis and I— 

Hopes beating high— 

With half.a million men in line, 
Went forth to try 

To rectify 

Our frontiers on the river Rhine. 


We reached the Rhine 

In spirits fine, 

pe sap Sew tyr hays 

' But in the way 

, A lion lay, 

So we fell back to the river Saar, 

" "T'was no defeat ; 

For what. could beat 

Our army grand and the mitrailleuse ? 

Yet, being pressed, 

We deemed it best 

To fall back again to the river Meuse. 

Tis a wicked lie, 

Back nay a i 

Back in dismay disorder fell ! 
thought | 


Of falling back 


; ‘mtn pln of me: 


“May yet do or die 
ee aowrardote'' 





WHAT AM I TO DO? 

While the public in general and a small 
minority among ourselves are discussing the 
woman question in all quarters, may it be al- 
lowed to one of the young generation of the 
sex chiefly concerned to propose a few ques- 
tions concerning their duties. I myself am 
quite at a loss as to what they are, and my po- 
sition is not singular for people of my sex. I 
am pinched in means, without any serious em- 
ployment, and as to the future am in danger 
of absolute poverty. The only way I see, or 
have been taught, of lessening these evils is 
to complain, and get helped—or not helped, as 
the case may be, or else to accept starvation 
without complaint at all. It seems to me that 
my education should have taught me some- 


| thing better than this, but I am yet in the dark 


as to whether I ought even to wish for it. 
For if I wish for anything better, surely \I 
might strive for it, and yet this does not. seem 


It was more than ten years since I left 
school, and at that time the, business that 
seemed to be most in. my,way was that of 
self-improvement. Every one agreed with me 
as to the duty of learning, reading, and prac- 
ticing, taking lessons, &c. Having two older 
sisters I had little or no household work to do. 
I cannot explain how all my good resolves 
fell through. I was laughed at for talking 
of any of the subjects that I studied, and my 
mother privately told me that young ladies 
had better not discuss such things, people did 
not like it. I can see thisis true. It is very 
tiresome to hear a beginner put forth her 
crude ideas, and perhaps gravely tell what 
everybody knows, I still think it strange that 
I met with no one of my own age who found 
interest and stimulus in my conversation, as I 
should in hers. Sometimes I spoke of these 
subjects to my old school-fellows, for all the 
well disposed and conscientious girls laid 
plans and made good resolutions of some kind, 
and they generally came to the same decision, 
They would study and learn, and practice, 
and “improve themselyes.” But I found all 
my. friends even more averse to. speak of 
books of any kind, except novels, than older 
people. They all had the impression that it 
was wrong; not morally wrong, perhaps, but 
a sort of solecism in manners like putting 
your knife in your mouth. Not anything that 
would prevent your getting to Heaven, but 
fatal to your acceptability on earth. 

You may imagine what became of my 
studies when I had to prosecute them all alone. 
I believe a person, with the most passionate 
liking for any pursuit, would never follow it 
on a desert island. But I had no ‘particular 
passion for anything I was learning. I had 
only # general idea, like everybody else, of 
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the elevating character of education, of the 
superiority of those who have it to those who 
have not. Whatever advantages there may be 
in learning, I have not got them, nor have 
any of the ladies with whom I was brought 
up, and with whom I associate. Their pur- 
suit of learning stopped at about seventeen, 
just when a liberal education, as distinguished 
from a rudimentary one, begins. And, be- 
sides, those things that we could not be allowed 
to follow up afterwards received less atten- 
tion at school than they would have done 
otherwise. There was not the same objection 
made to my speaking about music and dawing, 
and I gave myself perforce to those two 
things. But the final conclusion was’ the 
same. The total want of fellow-feeling made 
my interest in them to die out. Our question 
to each other is—“ Is it a nice piece to play in 
an evening?” And if not, it is useless; Some 
of my friends have to learn pieces not at all 
“ nice,” because their fathers or brothers are 
musical, and they themselves, in consequence, 
have made ‘advances in musical knowledge. 
With meiit has not been so. I play nice pieces, 
and know no more of music than I did ten 
years ago, though I have more mechanical fa- 
cility. Drawing is still further behind hand. 
You may guess its place from the opinion I 
frequently hear of it. “Oh, it’s not half so 
useful in entertaining people as music.” In 
short, the object of acquiring these two arts is 
to entertain people, and the method of follow- 
ing them is arranged accordingly. I do not 
condemn the entertaining people, but the fact 
remains, that I am left without means of en- 
tertaining myself. I am educated in nothing 
but music, and not far advanced in that. 
Whatever the advantages may be of liberal 
culture, I have not got them, nor can I now 
begin to learn. Again, and again, I have 
heard some subject or some new book give 
matter for general discussion. It is mentioned 
in every newspaper and review; it is on the 
lips of every educated man that comes ‘to the 
house, or whom I meet elsewhere ; but I know 
nothing about it, and could not understand it 
for want of previous information. I cannot 
myself measure my losses due to this igno- 
rance. If one-tenth is true of what is said of 
the great superiority and extensive claims of 
the educated, compared with the uneducated, 
classes, I could get angry with mere self-pity. 
Have I not done as much as most young peo- 
ple would do? I have followed willingly and 
conscientiously the path pointed out to me. I 
cannot say I was passionately given to learn- 
ing, but would have learnt had I been encour- 
aged—had I even been permitted. Can it be 
explained to me why learning is universally 
admitted to raise the human being, and why I 
was forbidden to learn ?- 

But this was only one of the questions I 
wanted to ask, and not the most important 
oné. . I am out of the educated class, be it for 
good or evil. And in one point it is for good ; 
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that I cap live more pléasantly with my as- 
sociates, as being morelike them. They would 
all condemn me, and most of them dislike me, 
if I were interested in things that interest edu- 
cated people. “ Ladies have no time for such 
things; they are out of your sphere; what 
would become of the house while you were 
reading?” §o I turned my mind, not unwil- 
lingly, to my proper occupations, and strove to 
get into my proper place. And I have been 
seeking it ever since. I am now writing to 
youin’ order to” be enlightened as to what 
it is. Iam the fourth-part of a housekeeper 
mamma and my other two sisters being the 
other three-fourths. It occupies me half-an- 
hour now and then, and unless we sent away 
a servant I don’t know how I could find more 
todo. Weused tospend a good deal of time 
in visiting, and entertaining company. We 
don’t now, and I suppose no one will say we 
were in any way called upon to do so if we 
did not wish. Wo do something in the way 
of charity, both in teaching and visiting, and 
I rather think there is an opinion afloat that 
ladies who can work for others can find plenty 
of employment, and need not wish for any- 
thing else, I will not question this just now, 
because I don’t think many people really hold 
it, but.I will refer to it again. Besides these 
two I have no serious employments—nothing 
in the world that I should be sorry to leave 
undone ; nothing in the world that benefits 
anyone in the doing. I have sought opinions 
in all quarters, and cannot meet with any one 
to recommend me anything different to what I 
now do. I have read all that came in my way 
on the subject, and have not found any em- 
ployment worth beginning. There are fre- 
quent declamations against frivolous and triv- 
ial pursuits, but negative teaching is not 
enough. What amI to do? 

I will quote one opinion that I met with 
lately ; not because it is different to the others 
or in any way remarkable, but for the con- 
trary reason—that it is a likeness of them all. 
It. does not bear on the main question that I 
have to ask, but I should like some explana- 
tion as to what it means. The writer is ob- 
jecting to scientific education for women, be- 
cause “ A certain distinctive type of humanity 
has been universally recognized as the femin- 
ine type, and that this shows itself as plainly 
in the Helen and Nausicaa of Homer as in the 
Portia and Miranda of Shakespeare. If we are 
then told that the type of the ancient: is. still 
artificial, merely depending on education, and 
that its eradication would tend to the advance- 
ment of science, our answer is that the ad- 
vaneement.of science is as nothing compared 
with the welfare of mankind, and that the 
preservation of this type.is of such enormous 
value to civilization that we will guard, at all 
hazards, the education, if such there be, to 
which it.is owing.” 

One reason why this is unintelligible is no 
doubt because the writer is referring to argu- 
ments which he does not quote. It is non- 
sense as it stands to object to the education of 
women because “a certain distinctive ens 
humanity has been universally 
the feminine type.” Of course it has. Part 
of “ humanity” is masculine and part femin- 
ine, and the fact has always been known. If 
the “femine type” means anything else than 
this pa” stir qe en A — that includes 
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very curious to know what is meant by the 
words feminine type, and how one that in- 
cludes Helen as well is of “enormous value 
to civilization.” 

The writer does not say whether he or they 
will guard the type by keeping the education 
of women such as it is, or by preventing them 
from getting any more. Neither does he ob- 
ject to science in itself, only, as I understand, 
to letting women have any. And here occurs 
a question that I want to ask. I suppose, as 
the writer says nothing to the contrary, that 


,| he shares the general opinion that science 


contributes to civilization, but if so, does he 
want to civilize the one-half without the other? 
Nay, to keep, “at all hazards,” one-half, in one 
respect uncivilized, for the benefit of the other? 
Either women would be better forsuch science 
as they can acquire, or science has not the 
value generally attributed to it. Now answer— 
are there men, I mean any numbers of them, 
who believe that they profit in civilization by 
preventing the women from sharing it, and 
are ready, “at all hazards,” to keep them 
for their own benefit in a less cultivated state 
than they might be? To wish any one to be 
ignorant of any knowledge he can attain 
to is strange, but to strive to keep some igno- 
rant for the benefit of others is to proclaim 
that the world is so constituted that the one- 
half of humanity can only flourish at the 
expense of the other. Isitso? Or are there 
many men who think so? Are the two halves 
of mankind at deadly enmity, or‘are their in- 
terests the same? 


I must give another quotation, if the reader 
will have patience with me. It contains, I 
believe, an explanation of what is meant by 
the “ type,” though why they should call it the 
feminine type remains a puzzle. None of the 
things mentioned are feminine, either in the 
sense of not belonging to men or in that of 
belonging to all women. 

“ What, for instance, would a sensible father 
wish that his daughter should be? Suppose 
we say that he would wish for her in the first 
place a rich, affectionate nature, overflowing 
with generous sympathies, yet controlled by a 
strong feeling of duty and common sense ; that 
in the second place he might wish for her re- 
fined but simple tastes, an eye, an ear trained 
by the practice of music and drawing, a mind 
which should be a mansion for all lovely 
forms, a dwelling-place for all sweet sounds 
and harmonies ; add to this the “ merry heart” 
that is a“ continual feast,” and what more can 
we ask to make a girl happy in herself, and 
the cause of happiness in others? ‘Yet so far 
we seem to have no occasion for science ; it is 
only as a sort of comble de bonheur that we 
might wish for the breadth of view, and the 
wide intellectual interest which may be sup- 
posed to follow from a wide study of science, 
though not from science more than from his- 
tory or literature.” 

There is one quality here at least that every- 
one would like to be possessed of. A merry 
heart, if it could be had by wishing for, would 
be a universal possession. It is very naive to 
ask what more can she want to be happy? If 
she has a merry heart, she must be happy 
already, and if she is happy, what more does 
she want to be happy? All the other quali- 
ties mentioned, except those expressed in 
al) | metaphors, those due to learning music and 
| drawing, and the one due to a feeling of duty, 
|| are gifts of nature that belong to few. Nay, 








do they belong to any? What ordinary wo- 
men have to. do is to cultivate such as they 
have, and endeavor to suppress all that is 
inconsistent with them; in short, to civilize 
themselves like the rest of mankind. If a 
woman has a strong feeling of duty, and leis- 
sure and inclination for any mode of mental 
cultivation, science included, why should she 
not take it? It would be wrong to turn aside 
from it. It is certainly wrong of any one to 
“ guard her, at all hazards,” from pursuing 
it. ; 

Now, about those qualifications that are 
expressed in metaphors: “A mind which 
should be a mansion for all lovely forms, a 
dwelling-place for all sweet sounds and har- 
monies.” 

I suppose this means that the woman's mind 
is to be fitted with lovely things of all kinds. 
If this could be in any case for a moment, it 
could never be for longer, because she must 
immediately discard some ‘of them to make 
room for the every-day business of life, the 
interests and part of the history of those 
around, and more or less of the faults, the 
follies and the crimes of the world at large. 
Among these a cultivated mind would choose 
the most gracious and noble things to dwell 
upon, and a cultivated conscience the highest 
examples to imitate. Perhaps this was what 
the writer meant, for a mind filled with lovely 
forms would be a picture without a shadow. 
Had he said so without metaphor, he would 


Jhave seen that the mind he wanted is the 


result of training; and, always admitting that 
he believes science contributes to our civiliza- 
tion, he must know that.a sense of duty would 
lead the woman to cultivate it if the obstacles 
were not too great. To say that science would 
be a sort of comble de bonheur may be true 
enough. So itis. Most men and women are 
without it, but this is but a poor reason for 
“ guarding, at all hazards,” against one-half of 
them getting any. 

There is an impression Jeft on the mind by 
this article—though no such thing is definitely 
stated—that a woman grows to her greatest 
perfection without education in the usual sense 
of the word. Except music and drawing to 
train the eye and ear, there is none mentioned ; 
and we can almost believe that the writer 
thinks that other good qualities come by 
nature, and their growth would only be inter- 
fered with by science. Perhaps in believing 
this Iam guided by the impression received 
from many other articles on feminine charac- 
ter and feminine duties. But to show this I 
must give another extract. 

“What a man has to learn from woman is 
‘sweetness and moral height,’ * * * One 
office of woman is not only to hold up an 
ideal in her own person, but to preach that 
ideal to others. * * * * The effect of the 
ideal thus held up beforemen * * * has 
been, and often is, incalculable. Who can tell 
what it might be in the future if each woman 
would only be true to her own nature, ete.” 


Passing by for the present the’ office here 
given to women, what is the nature she is to 
be true to? For one gathers that she is as 
yet not true to it. She is now something dif- 
ferent to what it is her nature to be. It is her 
nature now to be unnatural ; or she is made so 
by education. But this last explanation will 
Ts ake Godan Se ince 
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woman's nature is not to be true to her nature. 
. I think this meaning the more likely because 
I have observed it"is so common. Whenever 
@ man writes about women the chances are 
that he will praise her nature up to the skies, 
and then begin to blame her for not follow- 
ing it; or, in other words, he will tell her she 
has only to be feminine. This indefinite or 
distorted use of words would not be so general 
if it did not conceal some confusion of ideas. 
These writers seem to rejoice in the belief that 
woman is a very superior being, while forced 
to admit that generally she does not act like 
one. There is nothing to be learned by women 
from such blame and such praise as this. 
Nor, indeed, are they taken into council as to 
what they shall learn, The service they may 
do, the pleasure they may give, are the objects 
thought of, If their happiness come in ques- 
tion at all, itis enough to say that they ought 
to find it in making others happy. This is the 
opinion I referred to before, saying that I did 
not believe many people sincerely held it. 
An increase of kindness may be always safely 


recommended. But of course no one really 


believes that human beings in general either 
would or ought to devote themselves princi- 
pally to others. What would the community 
gain by every one looking after his neighbor's 
interests, and doing his neighbor's work instead 
of his own? When working for others is of- 
fered as an employment in this sense, it is 
offered to the letter of the demand, not to the 
spirit of it, It is an offer that those who make 
it would not take were the case their own, and 
the frequent repetition of it when women are 
in question suggests the suspicion that those 
who urge it are not thinking of the women’s 
interests, but of their own; and more than 
that, that they do not believe the two to be 
identical. 

And now for “ what man has to learn from 
woman, viz., sweetness and moral height.” 
We are to “hold up an ideal in our own per- 
son, and to, preach that ideal to others,” 
About the preaching I don’t know. I myself 
never see an opportunity for it, nor can I 
imagine it to come often to the majority of 
women. The sentence is in accordance with 
an opinion given a page or two before, . ‘“ He 
has mainly to do things,she mainly to influence 
persons.” I should like to see a human being, 
man or woman, whose main business was to 
influence people. How do they make a busi- 
ness of it? What time does it begin in the 
morning? And how do they fill, say a few 
hours every day, in the doing of it? Not 
commanding or teaching, but influencing, It 
is said that no two minds. can meet but the 
stronger will influence the weaker, and there- 
fore of two people of different sex one will 
influence the other. But these two influences 
every woman must receive as well as exer- 
cise. How can she spcnd time in exercising 
the one or the other? As much time, say,.as 
a man spends in.“ doing things?” One would 
say this opinion of what women mainly had 
to do was rather singular; but in fact, it is 
often expressed. The people who have it 
only see in women. the points of contact with 
themselves, “What man has to learn from 
woman,” what influence she can exercise, 
what blessings she can confer. It is a reason- 
able and natural way for a man to look, but 
it is not the way of a judge or an adviser, nor 

now about the “holding up-an ideal.” 
No one can object to this; not even those 





who do it least. But the whole question of 


women and their training, science included, is 
this. How best'may that ideal be obtained? 
At least this is the point of’ interest, except 
with those who believe she has it by nature, 
which may be inferred of all those who as- 
sign to her the exclusive business of holding 
it up. From the attitude taken by those who 
object to the modern demands of women, it 
seems that the things that women wish for— 
science for instance—are thought to be incon- 
sistent with this ideal. In simple terms, they 
are wrong. They are not thought wrong in 
the other half of humanity, and the argument 
to prove them wrong for women is that she is 
to hold up an ideal. 

And now, one more quotation before I ask 
my main question. The writer proposes 
three kinds of employment for women—edu- 
cational work, charitable work, and artistic 
work: The last with the odd condition 
“with a means of communication between 
the public and the workers.” Surely to make 
a condition of this is the queerest thing that 
ever came into a man’s head. The means of 
communication between human beings are 
speech and writing, and women have them 
already. The only sense that can be given to 
this is that artistic workers are separated by a 
gulf, moral if not physical, from ‘the mass of 
mankind, and this gulf must be bridged over. 
I should say, let the women come to the other 
side of it. Or rather, why do they imagine it 
to exist? More definitely expressed, the sen- 
tence means that female artists want help to 
sell their productions. If this is to be given 
in charity, the proposal, isan insult. If it is 
to be paid for, there are people who make a 
busines’ of selling the works of “artistic 
workers.” They take some of the price, of 
course, and many people had rather, if they 


could, dispense with their service. Either 


way is open to women. 

But. even without the odd condition about 
the communication, “ artistic work” is a poor 
suggestion for those who. want more money ; 
that is, for nine-tenths of womankind. There 
is no reason given why of all varieties of 
work this should be chosen for then, for they 
don’t do it so well.as men, There are num- 
bers of women engaged in it already. (How 
they get over the difficulty of communicating 
with their fellow-creatures I don’t know.) 
But why recommend it to more? and why to 
women especially? This proposal about 
work'for women is at. least an acknowledge- 
ment that they want it. The list of employ- 
ments, recommended is in another sense a 
limitation to their working. . Are these limit- 
ations made with reference to the interest of 
women or to the pleasure of men? Again 
the question will recur—can_ it be our, benefit 
that this writer is consulting in confining 
working women to one trade, and that one 


| for which they have no special aptitude ? 


Now for my. main. question, the one that 


‘made me take pen in hand, the one. that I 


must struggle to-get-am-answer for, as a bird 


in an exhausted receiver struggles for air. I 


may not get it any more than the bird, but I 
must try. I have said we visit much less than 
formerly, .I need. not explain our. private 
affairs any farther than they concern myself. 
My. position is, this—I haye less money to 
spend than I have been accustomed to, no 
hope at all want ay Dees wil erate but a 


t likelihood of their growing less. Should 
my father die, I may have cane ah all. If I 





knew any remedy I would not write, and I 
think I may say that if my case were excep- 
tional I would have kept silence, and sought 
out a remedy for myself; but, in a greater or 
lesser degree, it is the position of nearly all 
my female acquaintance. That they all want 
more than they have needs no telling; that 
their means get less and less is generally true 
of those who remain single, and, in propor- 
tion to the calls upon it, it is true of those 
who have children. Besides this there come 
to most of us, at some time or other in our 
lives, the prospect of want. ‘This looks like 
complaining of the general conditions under 
which humanity must live. But there is one 
thing to be mentioned—we are doing nothing 
all the while. Now the real conditions under 
which humanity lives are that comforts are 
gained by labor. Now answer me: Are we 
right, one and all, in folding our hands, even 
though we bear both our wants and our idle- 
ness with patience, and though some of us 
feel no present evil, and can shut our eyes to 
the future? It is so customary ; it is so femi- 
nine, in the sense that women generally do it ; 
and it is approved of by most men. But is it 
right? Is there any’ merit in bearing priva- 
tion rather than exerting ourselves to remove 
it? Is there no fault in those who neglect 
ordinary forethought—no stain ‘on those who 
know they must accept of charity by-and-bye 
if they refuse to bestir themselves now, and 
who yet refuse? I have said that men gene- 
rally approve of this conduct. Isit the recti- 
tude, the forethought, the delicacy of it that 
they approve, or something else? All ordi- 
nary rules of morality are wrong, if this is 
right. Whether the condemnation apply to 
few or to many, condemned it ought to be. 
Those who recommend such conduct aré 
faithless guides, careless from selfish motives, 
of the honesty and nobleness of those whom 
they would lead. 

T have written down without qualification 
the assertion that nine-tenths of women want 
more money: meaning that they want it so 
much that it would be reasonable of them to 
try and earn it. Most people will deny this, 
including the women themselves, I know 
well what they would say; I have heard 
them say it. They hold the opinion because 
they were brought up in it, and repeat it with 
the fluency with which people say things they 
have known all their lives. It amounts to 
this—that women should not earn money, be- 
cause their time is wanted for employments 
still more important ; that the cases where this 
is not true are exceptional, and must be helped 
as best we can, but we ought not, therefore, to 
educate women for an exceptional destiny, 
but for the ordinary and probable one. It is 
not nine-tenths of them that need to earn 
money, but perhaps one-tenth, and of those, 
some of the young are continually leaving the 
ranks to take their natural place, and many of 
the old have filled it most of their lives. 

It is of this natural place that I would 
speak. I saw a lady of my acquaintance en- 
ter it ten years ago. I have known her ever 
since, but I have never seen her spend much 
time in any serious employment that was not 
for money. When her first baby was born 
she occupied herself much in making clothes 


for‘it, and putting them on, but if this was 


the more important work she has terribly neg- 
lected her duty since; now- she makes 
n>? children’s clothes, and seldom helps to 
dress them. The reason is that her husband’s 
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means have increased still faster than his | would say that she found plenty, and they CANVASSING FOR “EMINENT 


family, and the services of nurses and seam- 
stresses are bought and paid for. Not that 
she neglects the children. They occupy the 
first and most important place in the thoughts 
of the mother and the arrangements of the 
household. They and their welfare go before 
anything, as is generally the case, and as it 
ought to be; but her time is now filled with 
social engagements. 

Both she and her husband are fond of com- 
pany, and see a great deal. She has put it in 
the place of making frocks, etc., and without 
losing much, for all her work in former days 
did not save anything important. Ought she 
still to have gone on doing it? If you say 
yes, you condemn all English women. All 
who are rich enough spend their time other- 
wise; all who are not, would do so if they 
could. They will take care of their children 
first and foremost. They will work for them 
to the death if needful. But they do not give 
themselves up to the employments of nurse, 
housemaid and seamstress when they can pay 
for the requisite service. Can it be then that 
their performance of this work is essential to 
the welfare of the children ? 

But, you will exclaim, do you mean that a 
woman has done her duty when she has pro- 
vided a nurse, ete., for her children? Can 
you persuade the fathers, and still more the 
mothers, that a nurse is as good as a mother? 

I am not anxious to doso. But will you 
explain to me why, if a woman who is cook, 
nurse and seamstress to her children is in the 
path of duty, and one who does none of these 
things is so too, a third woman, who turns to 
more lucrative employment should be ac- 
counted to have forsaken it? If she has to 
work for them, as nine-tenths of mothers 
have, she does her duty best when she works 
to profit. 

I must tell you of another mother whens 
career began ten years since. (If these cases 
were peculiar or exceptional they would not 
be to the purpose, but they are just the con- 
trary.) This young lady would have been 
quite sure, had she been asked, that she 
had no time to be earning money. Yet she 
did nothing else, and does nothing else yet. 
Her husband’s fortune has not been good. 
The children’s clothes are not half so expen- 
sive as they used to be, and the whole house- 
hold probably does not cost much more than 
the pair did when newly married. The many 
calls on the mother’s labor, and the conscious- 
ness that she cannot satisfy them, make her 
anxious and impatient. The household is 
unhappy, and poverty is the cause of it, and 
money would be the cure. Money that she is 
breaking health to earn—or save. Perhaps 
when the bitter. suffering has lasted long 
enough she will admit that had she been 
taught a better trade than that of seamstress 
and cook it would have been a blessing for 
her. 

One word concerning the mother of these 
two examples. “The old hen,” as some 
young gentlemen disrespectfully call her, is a 
very vigorous and active woman whose labor 
has done good service in her day. The hus- 
band rose from the ranks, and the saving of a 
servant's board and wages was of serious im- 


portance to him. Besides, she did almost the. 


work of two, Partly from habit, but princi- 





might do the same. She condemns her for- 
tunate married daughter for not making her 
own jellies and preserves, and washing her 
own lace, etc. True, the price of two or three 
dresses would pay for all the work she does, 
but all her answer, if this were pointed out to 
her, would be to get angry, and say it is a 
shame for ladies not to do it themselves. 

I believe that many people would honestly 
say that women learn already all the kinds of 
work that are consistent with that constant 
association with the children that is requisite 
for their welfare, and which even, if it were 
not requisite, they would never be without. 
Is this so? Things as they are, are always 
right to the majority, and facts must be made 
to fit them. But is it not strange that a woman 
of the poorer classes has an important money 
value to her husband, whilst one of the higher 
class has none? Why should not intellect 
and education be able to produce as much as 
hard work? Could no way be found for edu- 


|cated women to work to profit? Has any 


way ever been sought? The very belief that 
they are already employed is inconsistent 
with this, though that belief is giving way, 
and the contrary acknowledged even by men 
who would “guard, at all hazards,” against 
their using their leisure in the acquisition of 
science. Unfortunately they have only a poor 
trade to propose to us, a trade that needs as 
long an apprenticeship as any that are much 
more productive, and then they talk of still 
further reducing the emolument, by the em- 
ployment of a “ means of communication.” 

I have not written for the sake of com- 
plaining, but in order to find a remedy. Is it 
true that ladies who are not maintained by 
their relations must drop into hopeless pov- 
erty. If this is true of one who has learned 
nothing better, need it be true of the whole, 
and in all time? Will it be true of those who 
have more than themselves to care for, and 
who would think they had ten times the mo- 
tive for working than I can have? Some 
women in this position have had the oppor- 
tunity of learning a useful trade. There are 
many firms and many shops where the master 
is incapacitated, and the business done by his 
wife. There may be many a merchant's or 
banker’s business carried on in the same way, 
but—the woman could not own the money. 
Commercially speaking, she could have no 
credit or character. Would not any one who 
heard this fact for the first time suspect that 
the arrangement of women’s position and em- 
ployments had been guided by motives not 
altogether unselfish ? Whether this were so 
or not, these arrangements may be mended, 
and they greatly need it. And one thing is 
sure, we are not right in following those who 
made them. Honesty and forethought and 
delicacy of feeling are set at nought by the 
education that leaves a woman unassured of 
sufficient means, and without the skill, or 
even the intention to acquire any.— Victoria 
Magazine. T. 
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Mre. Palina Roberts has been lecturing in 
Contra Costra and San Joaquin counties for 
the past few weeks. Mrs. Roberts is among 
our best woman orators. There is nothing 
sensational either in her manner or style. 
Plain and unassuming, Mrs. Roberts holds 
her auditors by an appeal to their ae, 
and moral sense, 





WOMEN.” 


_——-— 


BY LEWISE. 


pret 

Monday morning finds me rested and re- 
freshed, and I start out with new courage 
upon my mission. A heavy rain blown up 
on Saturday has cooled the air and laid the 
dust. I call at several places, and get half 
promises, but find no woman who would not 
like the book if she could afford it. 

A mile from town I enter a cozy farm 
house on a hill, and find that it is noon, and 
am invited to dinner. 

The motherly-looking woman here is just 
the person to be attracted by these portraits; 
besides, she has a daughter teaching away 
from home, and she wishes the book as a 
birth-day gift for her. 

She says “she is sure Margaret will be de- 
lighted with it, for she is very fond of bio- 
graphies.” “A good taste,” I say. 

The old farmer shakes his head at “ Anna 
Dickinson,” and says “he can’t make it seem 
right that a woman should go about the 
country making public speeches.” I ask him 
“if they may not, if they have a direct gift, 
like the gift of tongues in the time of the 
Apostles?” but am only answered by an- 
other dubious shake of the head. 

When he finishes his dinner and goes out 
the wife puts down his name for a copy, and 
I get at the secret of her independence. It 
seems that this unit among the numberless 
definers of “ Woman’s Sphere” does not ob- 
ject to his second wife—who keeps house for 
himself and stalwart sons—earning her pin- 
money by taking in weaving. 

That is something like “ working for noth- 
ing and boarding one’s self.” I wonder if 
she married the second time with that pros- 
pect and intention. 

Turning the corner, I travel on and on. 
The walk is long for me, but the day 
is bracing; and I believe the conscious- 
ness that I am bringing a little sunshine 
to this good woman’s lot helps to keep my 
own courage up. 

At another brown house, a modest, intelli- 
gent-looking woman, of about thirty, looking 
pale and thin also, apologizes for her attire, 
“as she is papering her parlor.” Out at the 
door are playing three children, the oldest not 
more than five or six. A babe, dressed in 
white, is lying upon a lounge, looking so clean 
and sweet that I tell her “I should be 
tempted to steal a kiss if it were not for 
waking it.” 

She looks the pages over, carefully and 
thoughtfully, as I like people to do. 

She says she is packing a crock of butter, 
and has the promise of the proceeds; and she 
wishes to have a few nice books for her par- 
lor table. 

Her husband unfortunately comes in, and 
finding out the state of matters, gets angry, 
and growls, “ Butter-money ; I want all the 
butter-money to pay harvest help.” 

Here is this woman—mother, nurse, cook, 
laundress, dairy-woman, maid of all work, in 
a family of six at least, probably more. She 
takes the storm meekly, as if it were nothing 
uncommon, but with a quiet resolution that I 
admire ; and when he leaves says, “he will 
get over it.” T look upon her as a saint, and 
am sure she is more infallible than the Pope. 




















much administrative talent as the Democratic 
editors give President Grant credit for. I 
hope those good mothers will beam their be- 
nignest upon her, and that sooner or later she 
will have a call “ to come up higher.” 

Late in the afternoon I come in view of the 
white farm house I have been directed to, and 
here I find a tea-party.. Two or three elderly 
gentlemen and their wives have come out 
from a little village near, and the parlor is so 
full Ihave to take my seat upon the melo- 
deon-stool. The position is about as embar- 
rassing as a rostrum to a new lecturer. My 
heroines are discussed, but without a word of 
commendation from the gentlemen. In my 
defence of them, I can see that the ladies are 
secretly with me, but they seem to think “ dis- 
cretion the better part of valor.” Hospitality 
prevails in country houses, and I am invited 
to tea, but plead fatigue (knowing the table 
will be full), and wait with the children. 
Snowy linen napkins, china and silver, are 
now in use among thrifty farmers, and pre- 
sent a picture of taste and home comfort. 

The white, raised biscuit, golden butter, 
fresh fruit and excellent tea were refreshing ; 
but I waived the cream-pie and iced-cake. 
“ Everything being equal (and often when 
things are not equal) the tastefulness of a 
home all depends upon the woman’s manage- 
ment. 

I am not successful here, owing to the pre- 
sence and manifest disapprobation of the 
men, but am kindly welcomed for the night, 
and feel that “my lines have fallen in 
pleasant places.” 

ALLELE 


ELEVATION AND SUFFRAGE. 


—_—— 


BY D. P. 
pam hs 

It is a mistake, made by t60 many, to sup- 
pose that the advocates of female suffrage 
wish to secure the ballot for women merely 
because they have a right to vote. There is 
not much pleasure in exercising the franchise, 
as any one who has made the experiment can 
testify ; and there are a great many rights of 
which no one cares to take advantage. The 
object of the suffrage movement is to give 
women a status in the community, to put 
them in a position to defend themselves, and 
enable them to advance their interests equally 
with men. But while women look forward to 
the many blessings to accrue from the ballot, 
are there not many neglected that can be 
secured now? Instead merely of regarding 
suffrage as a lever for the elevation of woman, 
should not her elevation be considered as a 
means to obtain suffrage? It is nugatory for 
women to say, we wish to vote in order that 
we may do this or that, when there is no law 
to prevent them now. ~ 

We say this in a spirit of the truest friend- 
ship for the cause. We regard it as too sacred 
to be profaned by humbug; too pure to be 
adulterated by nonsense. Those rights and 
privileges which women enjoy now should not 
be enumerated among those that are to be ob- 
tained by suffrage. Every such effort to swell 
the list of grievances by spurious additions 
only weakens the force of those that are gen- 
uine. We believe that the American people 
are willing to right. every such wrong. But 
they have their prejudices as well as other 
folk. They must be persuaded as well as con- 
vinced ; and the ‘surest way both to persuade 
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and convince is to have distinctly understood 
just what objects women wish to obtain by the 
ballot, and that those objects can be obtained 
by no other means, At the same time women 
should not hesitate to occupy the territory 
they have already acquired. All the profes- 
sions, all the trades, and, in fact, almost all 
occupations in life are now open to them. 
Many have come forward, and are already in 
the field, and by their determination have made 
success a foregone conclusion. 

We do not mean by this that every woman, 
married and single, should immediately go to 
work to earn her living. There are enough, 
who are obliged to labor, to occupy all the 
vacancies in society now. But we do mean to 
say that every woman should qualify herself 
to do something, in case of necessity, besides 
‘sit at a sewing-machine or a teacher’s desk all 
day. How many girls there are, daughters of 
wealthy parents, who could not do even that 
much, and whose security from starvation or 
a worse fate is the continued success of their 
fathers or brothers in business. 

If a man has capital, no matter how small, 
he is expected to make some other use of it 
than put it in the savings bank in order to 
enjoy the interest. He goes into business of 
some kind, and thus obtains a percentage on 
both his labor and his capital. But how is it 
with the majority of women? They float 
about on society until picked up by some man, 
or are what are termed “old maids.” They 
pass their lives in teaching Sunday-school or 
making slippers for unmarried ministers. Why 
should not such an one, receiving, we will 
suppose, @ small income from money loaned 
at six or seven per cent., barely enough to 
dress herself as a respectable spinster should, 
invest her capital in some business which she 
can herself control, and so develop at the same 
time her mental and financial resources ? 

If women will elevate themselves by culti- 
vating a spirit of independence, and manifest- 
ing @ determination to do all in their power 
for themselves, they will establish their claims 
sooner than by idle assertions and impotent 
demands. It will be saying to the voters of 
the country : “ You see what we have to do; 
we would now do more; we would be 
your equals, not only in social and business 
life, but we would also be your equals politi- 
cally.” Are we to believe that the justice-and 
intelligence of the American people would 
resist such a demand ? 





A LITTLE BIT OF EDEN. 


—+ 
BY PRISCELLA PRIMROSE. 
7 agi 

My bit of Eden was formed out of very 
simple materials: a piece of poor ground and 
a handful of dry seeds. Ah, the pure enjoy- 
ment that I got out of that bit of cindery earth 
along with a pair of walnut-colored hands! 

Alas, and alas! there can be but one first 
time. to everything ; no after triumphs in the 
floral world have ever approached that first 
poor little crowded flower-bed. 

I made some mistakes; for instance, in sow- 
ing the seed of the candytuft, I did not allow 
for its rapid growth, and consequently it came 
into bloom too soon, and by the time the blue 
and the red and the gold were in the field its 
beauty had grown tarnished. ; 

I did not know then that most annuals may 





be kept in bloom a long time by removing the 
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seed as soon as formed. I have practiced the 
cutting off of faded flowers this summer, with 
excellent results, and to-day, September 38rd, 
my garden is still gay with flowers that have 
been in bloom since June. 

Sweet peas especially repay this treatment, 
and mignonette, if cut freely, will grow very 
stocky, and form fine ‘heads of bloom until 
hard frosts. 

But this is not telling about my first flower- 
bed ; it was nothing but’a border—a long nar- 
row strip of ground edging the vegetable beds ; 
but, ah! what a lovely sisterhood grew there 
with hardly room to breathe. 

There were pansies and portulacea clinging 
along the extreme edge; then came, peering 
over their heads, snap-dragon, calliopsis, petu- 
nias, and mourning—brides in every shade of 
mitigated grief down to unmitigated black, or 
as near black as a flower can get, and woven 
all through were sprays of mignonette enough 
to sweeten an acre. 

I must not forget the blue ageratum taken 
up in full bloom in Aunt Lottie’s garden, and 
carried home, over a mile,on a warm sum- 
mer evening. 

To be sure, it was kept pinned up in news- 
papers through the day until it rained ; but it 
grew all the while, and ever since that I have 
had faith in my “luck.” I always believe my 
things are going to grow, and they always do. 
But it was not all smooth sailing. The weeds 
did not trouble me; poor things, they hadn’t” 
half a chance, the flowers stood so thick every- 
where; but late in the season there came & 
queer bug or beetle—oh, so black and shiny ! 
I called him the “ undertaker,” and he was a 
most fearful bug with a mission, and his mis- 
sion was to eat up my asters, and he ate them. 

I have become better acquainted with him 
since then; but I am sorry to say that “ to 
know him is not to love him.” I have not 
been able to make any headway against his 
ravages. Last week he devoured a fine lot of 
Victoria asters that I “set great store by,” prin- 
cipally because they were a present. If you, 
oh, wise Revotution, know of any remedy 
for this pest, please make it kfiown at an early 
day ; for I have still a few asters left in a little 
bed at the kitchen door, where I keep a sharp 
eye on them ; but lam growing just a little 
tired of squeezing their heads between my 
thumb and forefinger, (the heads of the bugs, 
not the asters.) 

i atene Raion aheeeeeestiiiaitimieeneaen omen 

Baroness James de Rothschild has prepared 
at her own cost, on her estate at Boulogne- 
sur-Seine, twenty beds for the accommodation 
of wounded French soldiers, and on her estate 
at Ferrier thirty more. The Marquis of Lam- 
bertype has placed at the disposal of the gov- 
ernment the vast buildings he possesses at 
Cons-la-Grandville for hospital purposes. All 
the apartments, galleries, etc., of the Luxem- 
bourg Palace are to be transferred into a hos- 
pital for the wounded soldiers of the army of 
the Rhine. 

A most touching story comes to us from 
Chicago of a man who has “nobly vol- 
unteered to marry the fallen daughter of a 
New York millionaire.” The Revoivtron 
has heard of at least one instance in which a 
woman was quite as heroic in marrying a 
man who, unlike what Cesar’s wife ought 
not to have been, was really “ suspected,” and 
was not a millionaire. This self-sacrificing 
lady, we believe, lives in New York, 
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Loreign Correspondence. 
OUR LONDON LETTER. 
—— ooo ‘ 
BY EMILY FAITHFULL. 
——— 
Victoria Press, Lonpon. 

The great subject occupying all English 
minds at this moment is how we may best 
help the sick and wounded in this fearfal war. 
The society of which I'told you in a recent 
letter is doing much; ‘it has been joined by 
the Princess Christian and Princess Louise ; 
and in the ladies’ committee rooms Lady 
Agnes Campbell will be found during the 
greatest part of every day acting as the offi- 
cial secretary, while the Hon. Mrs: Lloyd 
Lindsay and several others are writing against 
time, acknowledging the parcels of lint and 
the donations of money coming in from all 
parts of the country, and urging the forma- 
tion of branch committees in all directions. 
Col. Lloyd Lindsay has reccived a letter from 
the Queen, expressing her warmest sympathy 
and $500, and many packages have already 
been dispatched, with surgeons and nurses, to 
headquarters. 

A telegram was recejved at the office yes- 
terday, from a surgeon at Darmstadt, to say 
he had already seen the Princess Alice, and 
had been dispatched with a party to Metz, and 
that instruments and chloroform were needed 
immediately. 

A private letter from Heidelberg tells us of 
the activity of the Grand Duchess, who is 
head of the kitchen department of the sick 
and wounded there, and the Princess Wilhelm 
of the sewing. The Grand Duchess begged 
the ladies who came to help ‘as nurses to put 
on plain dresses and caps—no curls or chig- 
nons. The writer adds: 

“This has puta stop to the romantic young ladieé 
and those who do things from vanity, etc. Plain 
nightcaps, without even lace on them, are not becom- 
ing. You see ladies in dark-blue jinen dresses going 
about; only a white collar; sleeves loose, wide, but 
buttoned at the wrists. Those who belong to the 
Kiiche ffir Krankenpfiege have a small bow of narrow 
satin ribbon, with ‘Pfauen-Verein Krieg, 1870,’ printed 
on it, pinned to their left side. Those who belong to 
what is called the Reserve, who will be made use of 
in either capacity, nurse or cook, etc., wear a green 
bow, the nurses a blue one, and those who attend the 
linen department a white one. Each hospital has a 
white flag with red cross, and the regular hospital 
nurses, men and women, doctors and dressers, wear a 
white band round the left arm with the red cross on it. 
The firemen have constituted themselves the fetchers 
and carriers of the wounded from the stations to the 
hospitals, They wear a linen dress, with a strong 
belt, which can be used to make a kind of litter of, 
or to put over their shoulders and hitch the basket 
trabahre on to; and as soon as a train with sick or 
wounded is telegraphed, the fireman blows a horn, and 
all the others congregate ready to receive the poor peo- 
ple. Everything is arranged with wonderful order and 
precision.” 

The Crown Princess of Prussia has also 
come to the assistance of the wives and fam- 
ilies of those who are now obliged to serve in 
the army, with the generosity and practical 
tact she always shows when a good work is to 
be done. Not content with providing remu- 
nerative employments for those who reside in 
Potsdam, she has given orders that. twenty 
families shall be furnished four times a week 
with good soup and meat from the kitchen of 
her farm at Bornstadt. For those who have 
lately become mothers a special diet is fur- 
nished from the kitchen of the new palace, 
and Her Royal Highness satisfies herself by 








personal inspection that her orders are ‘properly 

Baroness James de Rothschild has placed 
at the disposal of the French Minister of War 
20 beds for wounded French. soldiers at her 
house at Boulogne-sur-Seine, and 80 more at 


her Ferrier property; and the Countess of; 


Montalembert has put her entire chateau at 
the disposal of the Prefect of the Doules for 
the wounded, who will be tended by the sis- 
ters in that locality, while several other per- 
sons have opened their houses for. the same 
purpose; in fact, the one bright spot in the 
midst of this fearful carnage jis the boundless 
charity which seeks to assuage the sufferings 
of the wounded soldiers and bereaved fami- 
lies. 

A Miss Henderson left South Shields two 
days since, in obedience to a telegram from 
the Queen of Prussia; and the six ladies who 
left London last week are already in the midst 
of their blessed mission; but the accounts re- 
ceived of the dreadful effects of the mitrail- 
leur cartridges are very heart-rending; they 
say the surgeons gnash their teeth at the 
“blue powder” in the wounds. 

To-day the streets are placarded with bills 
announcing that the Crown Prince is march- 
ing on to Paris, and the camp at Chalons has 
been raised, so we are expecting to hear of 
another terrible struggle, which is even now 
perhaps raging; for the brilliant successes 
which have brought the Germans into the 
heart of France have aroused a spirit which 
will never submit to terms of peace, until far 
greater defeats are inflicted on its arms, and 
the Berlin papers seem to say that peace can 
only be concluded at Paris!. Perhaps by the 
time this letter reaches you it may have been 
accomplished, 

An agricultural prize of £100 has just been 
awarded to Mrs. Millington, of Ashgrove 
Farm, for the best managed farm held by Mr. 
Mason’s (late high sheriff of Oxford) tenants. 
Much has been lately said about a woman’s 
capacity for unusual work; but here is a posi- 
tive fact, viz., that three-experienced and_ac- 
credited agriculturists have, after great scru- 
tiny and care, decided that in an area of some 
hundred square miles the best managed farm 
is in the hands of a woman! 

The next Social Science Congress promises 
to be very interesting, and will be held in 
September at Newcastle-on-Tyne, under the 
presidency of the Duke of Northumberland. 
I hope to be able to leave London by that 
time, and if so, shall send you.a full report 
of the meetings. I subjoin a list of the pres- 
idents of departments and the special ques- 
tions to be discussed : 

I. Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law.—Pres- 
ident, the Hon. Lord Neaves; Vice-Presidents, the 
Right Hon. Sir Walter Crofton, C.B.; Joseph Brown, 
Q.C.; Mr. Serjeant Cox (Deputy Assistant Judge of 
Middlesex, Recorder of Portsmouth); the Right Hon. 
T. E. Headlam, Q.C.. M.P.; Robert Ingham, Q.C.; W. 
Digby Seymour, Q.C. (Recorder of Newcastle). Sec- 
tion A.—International Law. Is it desirable to prohibit 
the exportation of contraband of war? Papers on the 
qnestion of the relations between England and her 
colonies will be read and discussed in this section. 
Section B.—Municipal Law. 1. Ought railway com- 
panies to be liable to an unlimited extent for the 
acts of their servants, and is it desirable to 
any check on fraudulent claims? 2. Is it desirable to 
establish Tribunals of Commerce, and, if so, with what 
powers? 8. Would the local administration of crim- 
inal justice be improved by the appointment of addi- 
tional stipendiary magistrates and the enlargement of 
the jurisdiction of Quarter and Petty Sessions? Sec- 
tion C.—Repression of Crime.—Chairman, the Right 
Hon. Sir Walter Crofton, C.B.; Vice-Chairmen, C. W, 





Orde atid R. Burdon Sanderson, 1.° In what manner 
may the provisions of the Habitnal Criminals’ Act and 
its administration be improved? 2, Is the working of 
the Prisons Act, 1865, satisfactory, specially with refer- 
ence to productive prison labor? 3. What measures 
may be adopted with a view to the repression of hab- 
itual drunkenness ? is 

II, Education.— President, Lyon Playfair, C.B., 
F.R.S., LL.D., M.P.; Vice-Presidente, Sir John Bow- 
ring, LL.D. ; Joseph Cowen, M.P., the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Durham; Sir Alexander Grant, Principal of 
the University of Edinburgh; T. Eustace Smith, M.P, ; 
Rev, Canon Whitley. 1. Can better educational results 
in primary schools be obtained by the amalgamation of 
such schoole? 2. By what means can a direct connec- 
tion be established between the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and the universities? 38. Is it desirable 
to teach science in elementary schools, and, if so, what 
branches of science ? 

Ill. Health.— President, Robert Rawlinson, C.E., 
C.B.; Vice-Presidents, I. Lowthian Bell; Edward 
Charlton, M.D; William Farr, M.D., F.R.8.; George 
Godwin, F.R.8, ; Stevenson Macadam, Ph, D., F.R,8.E. 
1, What is the best method of disposing of sewage and 
excreta? 2. What modifications are desirable in the 
existing sanitary laws and administration? 8. What 
legislative measures ought to be taken to prevent the 
adulteration of food, drink, and drugs? 

IV. Economy and Trade.—President, Sir William G. 
Armstrong, C.B., F.R.8., D.C.L.; Vice-Presidents, C. 
Alhusen ; Jolin Candlish, M.P.; Sir William Denison, 
K.C.B. ; Rupert A. Kettle; William Newmarch, F.R.8. ; 
C. M. Palmer. Section A.—1, Is it desirable that the 
railways should become the property of the State? 
2, By what means may the labor market throughont 
England be more equally supplied, with special refer- 
ence to local and temporary distress? Section B.— 
Chairman, Rupert A. Kettle.—1. How far is it desirable 
and practicable to establish Courts of Conciliation or 
Arbitration between employers and employed? 2. How 
far is it desirable and practicable to extend partner- 
ships of industry? 

A conference of ladies instructed in social 
questions will also be held. The local ar- 
rangements are highly satisfactory. The re- 
quired fund to defray the expenses has already 
been subscribed, and no effort is being spared 
to procure for the association a large and in- 
fluential gathering. 

Mr. Dallas’ Letters from London, edited by 
his daughter, have excited some interest in 
literary circles here, though he is not univer- 
sally regarded as showing any peculiar dis- 
crimination or liberality, I make one extract, 
which peculiarly interested me, as it relates to 
the house and society of Lady Morgan, whose 
guest I often was during the first year of my 
entrance into London society, just after I had 
been presented at Court, long before I took up 
my special work—in fact, when I was still 
“an infant” in the eye of the law: 


“On Monday last, Lady Morgan (Sydney Owenson, 
the Wild Irish Girl, Ida of Athens, etc.) summoned me 
to meet'a friend of hers at lunch. I went at half-past 
two. Her house is a small curiosity-shop, crowded 
with interesting~relics. She has Voltaire’s writing- 
chair and a sketch of his study. The walls are liter- 
ally concealed by likenesses and autographs. Every- 
thing, like herself, is ‘en petit’ and antique, except 
the music she never fails to enlist., She is so short 
that, when sitting, her feet can’t reach the floor, Her 
vivacity is boundless, and her intellectual attractions 
recognized, as you will see, by the first minds of the” 
age. She dresses as you must imagine a discreet sylph 
would dress—that is, in a mass of light, many-colored 
gossamery stuff, with ribbons flying in all directions, 
and a fanciful coquettish cap! Well! she rouges high- 
ly, and, though turned-of eighty, might, under the 
magnetic mask of wit, were her sight and hearing not 
imperfect, pass for something over fifty. She placed 
me on her right, at a little round table, and inquired, 
in a whisper, if I was aware of the celebrities present. 
‘They were a cluster of brilliants, and I knew them 
sat 


l ever met with; his only defect an uncontrollable ef- 
fort, arising from excessive self-esteem, to monopo- 
lize the talk, On the left of Lady Morgan was Lord 
Carlisle, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (Morpeth). 
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an extent from disease 98 to be nnable to wslk without 
help, and perhaps evincing on cralien nfental 


energy. Mi yoreahep sey Pb i apa or 


aad speaker, and. ready converser ; and, thongh 


indulge in repeating the numberless admirable things 


eat, At one time I believe every man was ltaning for- 
ward over the table, and giving to the whole unlisten- 
ing company his particular idea, The bursts of merri- 

ment were unceasing. If I were a book-making tour- 
ist, Iam certuin that I conld expand the intellectual 
gold at this lunch through an octave of leaves, Review 
the names, and realize its character.” 

Before I close, I must allude to Signor Pal- 
ma’s “Del Potere Elettorale nei Stati Liberi,” 
in which he admits that no question has puz- 
zled him so much as that of female suffrage ; 
but he considers it unreasonable that, where 
Elizabeth reigned and Victoria is now Queen, 
women should not have votes. In Austria, 
according to the Imperial Patent of 1864, wo- 
men as well as men vote in the class of landed 
proprietors, and in Sweden women also take 
part in the elections; while in Russia, where 
every household is entitled to send a com- 
munal voter, women are often sent to vote as 
representatives of the family. 

Signor Palma, however, considers that fe- 
male s is a question to be worked out 
in the future, but thinks it a very encouraging 
sign that Mr. Mill should have obtained so 
many votes in its favor in our eminently prac- 
tical House of Commons. In Italy, at any 
rate, women are not yet fitted for the suffrage, 
for even those who are well educated take no 
part in public affairs, and probably do not un- 
derstand the true value of a vote. 

At any rate, it is a good sign to see how 
this question of thé enfranchisement of wo- 
men is takirig root in the most advanced minds 
throughout the world. 


Hetters from Friends. 


A SUGGESTION. 
Lanstna, Micu., Sept. ist, 1870. 

To the Editor of the ‘Reooliition : 

Would it not be well if in every town there 
was a “ Woman’s Christian Association?” 

Few of our towns have public libraries, es- 
pecially the smaller ones. While traveling 
lately with a friend, we found it necessary to 
stop several hours at a small town on account 
of the trains not connecting. Inquiring for 
objects of interest’ in the place, we learned 
there were none but the reading rooms of the 
“Young Men’s Christian Association.” We 
found this to be a quiet back room of one of 
the store blocks; All the principal weekly 
papers were arranged arcund the room ; 
through the middle were tables well covered 
with the best periodicals. Here was the news 
of the week, or information for the most stu- 
dious mind—political, religious, or scientific 
reading, all unsectarian. No doubt this is a 

















. small room compared with some, but on that 


oecasion we felt the advantage of it, and we 
thought our women ought to be ideaaihied ia 
the work. 

Think of the good those associations have 





done for men. Cannot, will not the intelligent 

women of the land do as much for women? 
Such a reservoir’ of ‘wisdom and virtue 

should be in every town; in which our work- 


| ing-women andthe idle ones, if they please, 


can make their leisure hours; though few they 


iiberal_’ | D¢ to some, hours of improvement to mind at 


least—perchance to soul ; for the greater rea- 
son of urging this movement on, lies in the 
good that might be done through the influence 
of- such associations to help the wearied and 


| troubled in heart and mind. May women 


think of this. Anna B. 
See 
FROM IOWA. 


DvusvuguE, Aug. 29, 1870. 

Drar Mapam: I have perused your valua- 
ble paper, and think that. it will do, and is 
doing, great good. 

I earnestly hope that American girls, by 
your teaching, will soon learn to depend more 
upon themselves; that they will think they 
have some other object in life than marriage 
only ; that God gave each a talent to cultivate; 
for although all may not have equal talents— 
some having greater gifts than others—yet all 
have a talent for general usefulness, if they 
will arouse themselves from their lethargy, 
and use it. 

By upholding the right, and trying to culti- 
vate amiable dispositions, pure hearts and 
willing hands for whatever work lays before 
them to do, they will not only become orna- 
ments to society, but it will prepare them to 
make wiser and better wives and mothers, if 
called to that sphere. 

This will give us a higher state of social 
morals, and it will no more be said of the 
American girl “that she lives with but one 
aim in life, and that aim is marriage,” and 
“ that there is the last station or jumping off 
place,” as it is vulgarly termed. 

Foreigners say, “American girls’ faces express 
ennui.” We scoff at it, but we must at the 
same time admit that it isin part trie, although 
I am happy to say there are many noble ex- 
ceptions. 

I would like to dwell longer upon this sub- 
ject, and also say something about the sons of 
America, but I have already trespassed too 
long upon your valuable time and patience. 

Aunt ALIcz. 








FROM THE WEST. 


Saatpete 
Oxtympta, W. T., Aug. 21, 1870. 

Dear Editor: I have been trying to intro- 
duce Tue Revo.vution (which I consider one 
of the best papers printed in the United States) 
into this far-off and delightful “ sunset land.” 
It is a new thing here, 7. ¢., the paper, but not 
the cause it advocates; for the women here 
(at least fifteen of them) voted at the last elec- 
tion. But, as I said, the paper is a new thing 
among us. I received a copy of it as a pre- 
mium for the Laws of Life last winter, which 
I straightway circulated among the people; 
and here is the result, $17.50, for which please 
send THE REVOLUTION one year to ———. 

For this club, please send me the engraving 
of Mrs. Lucretia Mott, as per advertisement in 
Tue Revo.vuTion. Hoping to be able soon 
to send you another club, 

I peg: fraternally yours, 
Mary Brown. 


ary 
A bust of Anna Dickinson is on exhibition 
in Boston. 





Sbouit Women, 


Clara Barton is looking after the wounded 
at Strasburg. 


Cheyenne is stumped by female ‘aaiiShibee 
for the offices.of county clerk and superin- 
tendent of public schools. 

Domestic peace is assured in Dahomey by 
the. dread every wife feels lest her-husband 
may give her to the king as a soldier. 

Nine wives complained to the overseers of 
the poor at Newark, within twenty-four hours, 
that their husbands failed to support them. 

Jenny Lind and Florence Nightingale are 
among the London Committee for, the relief of 
the sick and wounded in the European war. 

Lucy Rushton, the actress, is the first. Eng- 
lish woman to receive the full rights of Amer- 
ican citizenship, she having taken out her final 
naturalization papers. 

“ Dear me! how heartily tired I am of this 
mourning,” said a fashionable lady to her 
maid. “Jane, who is it I am in mourning 
for?” 


An American ambulance train left Paris 
in charge of Dr. Sims. He was accompan- 
ied by Miss Carry Sims, Mrs. Carr, and Mrs. 
Leeward. 

Two female “nines” lately played a base- 
ball match at Rockford, Ill., one side being 


composed of wives, the other of spinsters. 
The spinters won. 








The wife of Congressman Brooks sets a 
good example at the watering places, by near- 
ly always dressing in black, and wearing her 
own gray hair in modest puffs. 


A Wisconsin paper complains that the 
school-mistresses of that State will get mar- 
ried, and wonders whether a general increase 
of salaries wouldn’t work a reform. 


Miss A, A. Jacobs, of Sappameer (Holland) 
has passed her examination as apothecary with 
great success. She is the first Jewish lady of 
Holland who studied for that profession. 


A novel feature of the lyceum course at 
Boston next winter will be a lecture against 


f woman suffrage, by Catherine E. Beecher, and 


a reply by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the same 
evening. 


Miss Green, of Alliance, Ohio, was admit- 
ted to the government printing office a few 
days ago on piece-work. She is the first fe- 
male compositor employed in that establish- 
ment. 


In Russia the telegraph is chiefly worked 
by women, and they have proved so efficient 
that the Minister of the Interior has laid be- 


“fore the Imperial Council a scheme for their 


further employment in the public service. 


A Georgia stove-dealer offers a $75 stove to 
the young lady between thirteen and eighteen 
years of age who shall, during the fair, best 
illustrate her knowledge of the use of such 


article by cooking a dinner for six persons on 
the State fair grounds. 


_ We learn that Mrs. Catharine V.. Waite, of 
Chicago, has been lecturing on “ Woman’s 
Equality with Man in Church and State,” and 
that the lecture has been well received, espe- 
cially by the orthodox churches. This fact 


is one of the many cheering signs of progress 
of the woman’s right’s cause. 
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THE MOTTO OF THIS JOURNAL. 

otend 

It is not our habit to discuss theology, or to 
indulge in Scriptural exegesis, or to adduce 
the lore of the pundits in illustration of 
points of doubtful interpretation; but as a 
correspondent has asked us why we have 
chosen for this journal the Scriptural motto 
which stands at the head of it, we will en- 
deavor to show the propriety of our selection. 
The words are, “ What’ therefore God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder.” 
They were spoken by a Great Teacher, who, 
whether we regard him as God or as man, is 
still the Master of us all. As to the direction 
which they took in falling from his lips, they 
undoubtedly had a special and limited appli- 
cation to that sacred relation between the 
sexes which is called marriage. 

But, like all great truths, this injunction 
had a wider significance than the particular 
case to which it was originally addressed. 
We use it at the head of our columns because 
it is a time-honored form of words expressing 
not only one limited idea but many other 
noble meanings. 

In the first place, not to be misunderstood, 
let us say that the view of marriage which it 


describes, and which it protects as Zs 


cred shield, is ‘the true and only idea 
can ever satisfy a pure heart, whether in woman 
orman. If the Poet of the Hebrews could 
exclaim “Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it,’ how much 
more profoundly might he have said, “ Ex- 
cept the Lord make the marriage, the bride 
and the groom shall look in vain for happi- 
ness in the union.” A true marriagé, once 
made, is too sacred in God’s eyes to be law- 
fully sundered by man; that is, by human 
custom or law. And although the Scripture 
informs us that in the kingdom of heaven 
there is neither marrying nor giving in mar- 
riage, yet as God exists not only in heaven 
but on earth, and as he has a necessary part 
in every true and good thing in the world, so 
he has a necessary part in every true and 
good marriage. On the subject of marriage, 
therefore, we say (as we have all been Chris- 
tianly taught to say) “ What God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder.” 
Furthermore, this motto not only serves a 
noble purpose in furtherance of the great re- 
*fofmi th behalf of which we use it, but it 
served a similar purpose in the great reform 
which ended in breaking the chains of four 
million slaves. One of the great cruelties 
of slavery was, that it separated parents and 
children—tearing the babe from its mother’s 
bosom—violating that divine right of human 
nature which makes the mother the lawful 
ministrant and guardian to her child. And 
to-day, not in slavery but in freedom, not in 
squalor but in refinement, not in degradation 
but in the highest social positions, are thou- 
sands of mothers who are as thoroughly de- 
barred from the control of their children as 
were the slave-women of the South; and it 
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is in behalf of all such that we quote the 
great law of nature, “ What God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder.” 

So, too, no words seem to us more fitly to 
describe the natural equality which exists, or 
should exist, between the sexes, whatever the 
situations in which they are placed—whether 
in society, in the family, in the church, or in 
the State. We believe that God designed, in 
the creation of man and woman, that these 
two chief personages in the world’s history— 
very similar; yet very dissimilar, in their na- 
ture—should be always and everywhere to- 
gether. Man without woman, or woman 
without man, presents a spectacle which, 
wherever one sees it, is a lamentable distor- 
tion of the divine idea; for the divine idea 
was expressed by Him who said, “ What God 
hath joined together, let not man put asun- 
der.” 

Take the serious question of the education 
of the sexes. From time immemorial, the 
great colleges of the world have been built 
and administered on the plan of giving to 
men an education, and of keeping women in 
ignorance. Oxford and Cambridge, Yale and 
Harvard—these institutions are the world’s 
testimonies to the importance of intellectual 
discipline to men. They pay an illustrious 
tribute to the inherent dignity of the mascu- 
line intellect. They are another way of say- 
ing that the chief person on earth is man, and 
that woman is his plaything, or ornament, or 
slave, but not his equal. This old idea of 
education is fading away, Grave doctors and 
wise professors are beginning to see that the 
only true system of education is that which 
educates the sexes together. Indeed, as the 
| chief earthly business of the two sexes is to 
live together all their lives down to old age 
and death, it has at last. dawned on the minds 
of the trainers of youth that, as part of the 
‘needful discipline of after-life, it is better to 
train boys and girls together in the same col- 
leges, in the sane. classes, from the same 
books, by the same incitements, and for the 
same immortal ends. And this is part of our 
general meaning when we say at the head of 
our columns, “ What God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder.” 

Walking_in the streets of New York or 
Brooklyn, and seeing in each business section 
of these cities a thousand signboards indicat- 
ing that merchandize is bought and sold by 
men who make princely fortunes by such 
buying and selling, our hearts sometimes 
yearn, almost to aching, for the time when 
there will be the same chances. for women to 
acquire wealth, Women are natural mer- 
chants. One has only to go to Paris in order 
to be persuaded of this. And yet, with the 

of here and there a retail store, a, 
woman’s name is rarely seen On ® sign in 
New York. Now we profoundly believe that 
the mercantile: prizes of life belong just as 
properly to women as to men. We hold that 
&@ woman has as good a right as a man to earn 
money in every legitimate and honorable 
way. We want tosee a. public sentiment in 
Wall street, in Broadway, in the Bowery, and 
in every business centre, which shall make it 
just as respectable for a woman to earn her 
living as it is for a man. We want to see 
equal rights, privileges and emoluments in all 


that the dry-goods business is 
thet 6 geet the same right 





trades for women and men. If a man finds | 





as he to follow the same path to success, 









And our notion is that all this is implied in 
the maxim, “ What God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder.” 

Not to multiply instances, we say in brief, 
that the great want of our times is the co- 
equal participation of man and woman in all 
the great social, industrial, civil, educational, 
political and religious interests of the human 
race, Hitherto man has ‘been developed by 
himself. He has been taught ‘that he must 
catry on human government all alone. He 
has allowed himself to believe that woman, 
instead of governing herself, was to be gov- 
erned by him ; instead of protecting herself, 
was to be protected by him ; instead of earn- 
ing money for herself, was, to be an alms- 
gatherer from him; and instead of educating 
herself, was to remain ignorant and trust for 
guidance to him. This is the old regime, and 
it is fading away. Woman is to assume her 
due station in the world—and that station is 
not under man’s feet, but at man’s side. She 
has been systematically divorced from him 
from the beginning of-time: she is now to 
proclaim and enforce her marriage rights. 
She is to be joined with him in all the great 
ventures of human life, She is to have an 
equal place with him in the trades, in the col- 
leges, in the lyceum, in the press, in literature, 
in science, in art, in government, in every- 
thing. And we respectfully inform our corre- 
spondent that all this, anda good deal more 
beside, which we will not now stop to men- 
tion, is what we meant, and still mean, by 
keeping at the head of our sheet a saying 
which, more fitly than any other, whether 
human or divine, characterizes the great 
movement in which this journal is engaged— 


“What God--hath joined together, let not 


man put asunder.” 








MUSCLE AND MORALITY, 

Wilkie Collins, in his last novel; entitled 
“Man and Wife,” draws with much care the 
portrait of a villain whose moral defects are 
largely due to his physical training. Geoffrey 
Delamayn can row like a waterman, box like 
a prize-fighter, run, leap, and lift weights like 
a Hercules ; in short, he has trained himself to 
perfection in all physical exercises; but Mr. 
Collins attempts to show that this physical 
development is gained at the expense of the 
moral. It is his theory that such a training 
has a tendency to reduce the civilized man to 
the savage state. * 

He declares that devotion “to the favorite 
pursuits of the present time” induce “ a coarse 
tone of mind and manners, and a lamentable 
incapability of feeling any of those higher and 
sa influences which sweeten and. purify 

lives of more cultivated men.” He insists 
further that “the essential principle of ‘ the 
athlete” rowing and racing, has taught him 
to take any advantage of another man that his 
superior strength and superior cunning can 
suggest; he is, to all moral intents and pur- 
poses, an animal, and nothing more. Tempta- 


piness, Will his physical attainments help 


him to see that it ds selfishness, that it t 
cruel ty.” | : , Fe 
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Boston gives in its adhesion, and benevolently 
hopes that “some boat will get upset, or some 
-women will get, drowned in a race,” to put a 
stop to the growing taste Neneh sa: aaa 
women for muscular sports. 

With all due respect for these high English 
and American authorities, we must venture to 
say that in our opinion ‘they carry their oppo- 
sition a little too far. 

It is possible that men and women are liable 
to. go to extremes in physical ‘culture; but for 
all that physical culture is a good thing. Nor 
do we fear that a revival of athletic sports will 
bring upon the world a relapse into barbarism. 
Health is the first requisite for happiness and 
usefulness ‘in this’ life, no one thing is 
more conducive to this than vigorous exercise 
in the open air;'and;for our own part, we 
have rejoiced: to see the growing taste for 
out-of-door sports among Our young men and 
women. Croquet’ was the first’ amusement 
which enticed our girls into the open air; 
skating next excited their interest; and now 
rowing is becoming a favorite pastime with 
them. Boat races between wonien, as a result 
of this. new taste; are among the novelties of 
the day, and) the last event of this kind took 
place on the Hudson a few days since. The 
women who took: part in the race were Miss 
Amelia Sheehan, Miss Kyle, Miss Walton, 
Miss Annie Williams and Miss Roberts. The 
course was two miles, and Miss Sheehan was 
the winner. 

Such a race was a novelty indeed in New 
York, but there was no disturbance or disorder 
among the crowd who witnessed it. This fact 
proves conclusively that women who conduct 
themselves modestly and decorously do not 
forfeit respect even if they attempt something 
which is a little outside of the old boundaries 
set by Mrs. Grundy. 

The Globe, in commenting on this race, well 
says : 

“If there is a piteous object under the sun, it isa 
pale-faced, addle-pated, weak-backed, wasp-waisted, 
languid, feeble, bilious, nervous woman. She is nei- 
ther a happiness to herself, nor’ a joy to anybody else. 
With our land full of such women, shall anybody be 
found senseless enough to decry such as have the cour- 
age to set a good example in public? 

Mise would see the women of America as fond of out- 

door sports as the .men; we would see their cheeks 
glow with health ; we would feel the warm blood puls- 
ing in their hands; we would banish sickness and 
general debility from the chamber and drawing-room, 
and have healthy mothers for healthy children. 

To all of which sensible remarks of the 
Globe THE REVOLUTION says amen. 





THE SIMMONS’ BEQUEST. 
—— ee 

MuNIFIOENT ENDOWMENT.—John Simmons, the Bos- 
ton clothier, who died at Little Compton, his native 
place, a few days ago, leaves property valued at nearly 
or quite-two million dollars. By his will he bequeaths 
the sum of $1,400,000 to establish and sustain the ‘‘Sim- 
mons’ Female Seminary” for instruction in all the de- 

partments of education appropriate to the sex, 
What are “ the departments’ of education 
appropriate to the sex?” Shall men continue 
to decide this for women, or shall-women be 

allowed at last to decide it for themselves ? 

Appropriate education for’ men means a 
training which shall fit them to do their part 
in the work of the’ world, and to earn their 
own living. The education which men have 
thus far considered appropriate for women 


has no such object, or, if it has, it utterly fails | 


to secure it. The popular idea is that women 
are to be taken care of by men, but facts do 





not sustain this charming theory. On the 


contrary, the world is full of women who} 


must earn their own living, or starve. 

There are thousands of women who,’after 
having been taken care of for a part of their 
lives, have, in consequence of the misfortunes 
or death of their male protectors, been forced 
to depend upon themselves for support. 

There are thousands of women who are 
taken care of grudgingly by men upon whom 
they have but slight claims of distant kinship. 
There are thousands of women who eat the 
bitter bread of poverty and dependence from 
sheer inability to take care of themselves, and 
suffer, in consequence, pangs of agony and 
humiliation known only to God and their own 
souls. 

For men there are colleges and institutions 
for the study of professions ; business colleges, 
in which to acquire a knowledge of mercan- 
tile affairs; workshops, in which to learn the 
mechanic arts. For women there is almost no 
such provision. Fashionable schools abound, 
in which branches of education appropriate 
to the female sex are taught—schools whose 
chief object seems to be to make of a girl as 
helpless and silly a woman as possible. If 
the Simmons’ Female Seminary added only one 
more to those schools of deportment, we, for 
our part, should not thank its founder for his 
“munificent endowment.” There are enough 
institutions of that sort already. But we are 
glad to find that Mr. Simmons did not share 
the general idea that an education consisting 
merely of accomplishments: was an “ appro- 
priate” one for woman. He has left with his 
money, instructions that the institution he has 
founded shall be devoted to the teaching of 
such mechanic arts as shall enable women to 
earn their own living. 

We are thankful that Mr. Simmons was not 
only a rich and generous, but a sensible man. 
All women owe him a debt of gratitude which 
we, for our own part, are most happy to ack- 
nowledge and ready to pay. 








WHICH SHALL IT BE—A NEGRO OR 
A WOMAN? 


There is already a stir of preparation for 
the next presidential campaign in political 
circles, and the discussion of candidates for 
both the Chief Magistracy and the Vice-Pres- 
idency has begun. 

A somewhat startling nomination for this 
latter office has been recently made by a well- 
known Republican leader, Mr. Theodore Til- 
ton. This gentleman declares in the Brooklyn 
Union “that the next Vice-President of these 
United States must be a negro,” and proceeds 
to nominate Mr. Frederick Douglass as his 
candidate for that office. 

We agree cordially with Mr.Tilton on many 
points, but in this matter we must dissent from 
him as cordially. 

In our opinion, the next Vice-president of 
these United States should not be a negro, but 
&@ woman. 

Our first choice for that position would be 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton; but as, unfor- 
tunately, under the laws of the State of New 
Jersey she is not eligible to office, we would 
propose, as our second choice, Mrs. Justice 
Morris, of Wyoming Territory. 

We submit our nomination to the public, in 
the confident assurance that it will commend 
itself to the good sense of both Democrats and 
Republicans, as more in accordance with the 





demands of justice and good taste than is that 
made by Mr. Tilton. 

1st. Because a woman would have the in- 
terests of a far larger constituency to sustain 
than ‘a negro; the interests of disfranchised 
millions of her own sex, both white and black, 
who are equally unrepresented in this govern- 


‘| ment, 


2d. Because it is in better taste to select a 
candidate for this high office from the ranks 
of the refined and intelligent women of the 
land than from among the negroes, since they 
have done. their country more. service, and 
deserved higher honors from her, than the 
unfortunate and degraded black race whom, 
by her tardy act of justice, America has lifted 
into citizenship. 

What we wish is not injustice done the ne- 
gro, but justice for women. 








A WORD ABOUT GEORGE SAND. 


One of the most painful results of women’s 
slavery and degradation is their cruelty and 
faithlessness to one another, seen alike in the 
highest and lowest orders. 

The slaves of the South could have con- 
quered their own freedom years ago had they 
at any time been united in their attempted in- 
surrections; but one of their own number in- 
variably betrayed them to the enemy. 

Just so with women; whenever the brave 
and far-seeing strike any blow for their eman- 
cipation and enfranchisement, the timid, cau- 
tious and time-serving of their sex invariably 
betray them. 

A recent item in the Woman’s Journal illus- 
trates this assertion. Mrs. Stowe who, with 
her late writings, has brought the blush to 
more cheeks than any writer of the age, at- 


tempts with the scratch of her pen to annihil- 


late the author of Consuelo, whose great soul 
felt the depths of ‘woman’s degradation 
in a joyless, unclean marriage relation, and 
who bravely sundered the unholy tie with her 
own hand, thus sanctifying her own sorrows 
to the multitude, making herself a beacon 
light to warn the young and the unwary from 
the dangerous coasts where she was wrecked. 

George Sand has done a grander work for 
women, in her pure life and bold utterances of 
truth, than any woman of lier day and gene- 
ration ; while Mrs. Stowe has been vacillating 
over every demand made for her sex, timidly 
watching the weathercock of public sentiment, 
and ridiculing the advance guard, who, the 
world said, had blundered ; while her pen and 
tongue have never been found in the service of 
woman ; while she does not, even to-day, see the 
need that her voice should be recognized in 
the laws that govern her, or that she should 
be the owner of her own body, this noble 
French woman, whom Mrs. Stowe thinks un- 
worthy to be mentioned in a “ woman’s jour- 
nal,” has given the world the advance thought 
on woman’s freedom; she has pointed her 
guns at the stronghold of her slavery—a rela- 
tion enforced by the state and sanctified by 
the church—called Christian marriage, that 
makes woman the abject slave of her husband. 
When women first demanded suffrage in this 
country, where was Mrs, Stowe? While the 


a of wives of ‘drunka licentious 
rants and criminals call aloud to-day 
for for del verance from all these abo- 
minable relations, where is Mrs. Stowe 
Behold her, Bible in hand, proclaiming to 
these py ones, “a woman hath not 
power over her own body, but the hosted" 
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A WOMAN’S PROTEST AGAINST. 
WAR. 
oe 
A Congress Extraordinaire of the “ Interna- 
tional League of Peace and Liberty” was held 
in Basel July 24th, 1870, in which France, 
Italy, Germany, Poland, Switzerland and 
England were represented. 
From the excellent addresses we select that 
of our friend Mad. Marie Goegg, of Geneva, 
Switzerland : 


GENTLEMEN AND Lapres: War! Such is 
the horrible cry with which the very air is 
filled! This cry has brought us together and 
united us in a common sentiment of indigna- 
tion, making it our duty to protest earnestly 
against it, its consequences, and, above all, its 
authors. “i 

We are here, on the frontier of two coun- 
tries, the people of which stand ready for mu- 
tual slaughter. Thisspectacle, all the greater 
shame to humanity when we consider its 
causes, really makes one doubt the age of our 
present era. 

The manifesto of the Central Committee of 
our League has already proved that outside 
the principles by which it is governed there 
is no security of peace for man. It has shown 
that war, menacing and hideous, will be al- 
ways at our door so long as a throne exists 
and nations have the burden of sustaining 
rival dynasties. 

In harmony with this manifesto, eloquent 
voices are to-day showing us the necessity of 
attaching ourselves more: positively to the 
principles of this League; showing us the 
great importance of spreading these principles 
more and more among the masses, that every 
man may fully comprehend their agency ; for 
it is only through the conviction and conver- 


sion of individuals that we can gain the moral 4 


force which the accomplishment of this work 
demands. ‘ 

For the present I leave this point, and waive 
also the question of woman’s rights, although 
this occasion be the most striking of all others 
of the inadequacy of the laws that have denied 
to women, to these human beings par excellence, 
the right of voting on questions which con- 
cern their deepest interests, which are dearer 
to them than life. 

Men love and desire war; they know that 
women, on the contrary, desire peace. This 
reason alone, had there been no other, would 
have sufficed to make them impose their au- 
thority ; and it has, indeed, sufficed to create 
a factitious state, profitable only to kings and 
the ambitions of all kinds whosurround them. 
It is, then, the lack of woman’s co-operation 
which has retarded the progress of civiliza- 
tion, and rendered possible, at this age, the 
renewal of an act which must result in the 
demoralization and ruin, the mangling and 
slaughter of the best of two nations. 

Reflections press at this point, but I doubt 
not that all the members of this League, as 
well as this audience, in sympathy with our 
great aim, are convinced to-day that up to 
this time the cause of humanity has been de- 
prived of a most precious aid, and that you will 
take upon yourselves the duty of repairing 
this fault by working energetically to secure 
to woman, in future deliberations, her right in 
the balance. 

It is not a year since I said in the Lausanne 
Convention, “The work of this League has 





been made fruitful by the tears of woman.” 


But I did not think then, pleading woman’s 
suffering and resignation’ as her part in the 
work of peace, that only a few months later, 
from the fact of two nations equally sympa- 
thetic, equally brave and generous, thrown 
with rage one upon the other on a false pre- 
text, Ishould have the sad duty of demonstrat- 
ing the idea which I then uttered as a simple 
truth. 

The heart overflows with oda: in think- 
ing of all those who weep, who suffer, and 
who will suffer for a long time, far into the fu- 
ture, in consequence of this human butchery, 
coolly decided by court intrigues, 

Do_ you. see those poor mothers who have 
borne and cradled their children ; who have 
watched over them and have for years forgot- 
ten themselves for their sake; do you see them 
anxiously, eagerly waiting news from the bat- 
tle-field, trembling at the slightest noise, and 
in anguish saying to themselves, “ My son will 
never return!” Do you see these desolate 
wives, separated violently from the arms of 
their husbands, knowing thata single shot 
from those guns, which work so admirably, may 
seal their wretchedness forever? And these 
young children, left orphans with the hard 
ships of poverty, the famine which proceeds 
and follows armies, the disease which results 
from war, and the increased taxes which com- 
plete a nation’s ruin—do you see? Do you 
hear all the groans which come from the bat- 
tle-field—the cries of the wounded and dying ? 

Ah! speech is powerless to portray the suf- 
ferings, the horrors, which come from war, and 
all this might have been avoided ! 

Oh, that these two nations were two repub- 
lics, instead of two monarchies, and that the 
roaring of cannon might he exchanged for 
songs of joy! Oh; that these two nations 
were their own masters, and that the millions 
and tens of millions spent in their mutual de- 
struction were devoted to industry and educa- 
tion, to all that honors life and promotes hap- 
piness ! 

But as this blow cannot now be averted, as, 
in consequence of the repeated faults of gen- 
erations, ancient and modern nations are still 
the victims of passion which a little foresight 
might have spared them, let us on this sol- 
emn day make a resolution which shall guard 
us against a recurrence of such evils, which 
shall be as a boundary line. between the past 
and future. 

A great lesson is given to us all—a terrible 
lesson, Iconjure women to give it their at- 
tention. I address myself to them particularly, 
because I wish to. speak of a special duty which 
they have utterly ignored, believing it of no 
importance, or outside the material mission— 
the duty of inculcating in their children true 
political principles. 

Mothers treat lightly all that belongs to 
public and political life. I do not blame them, 
Laws and customs are responsible for this cul- 
pable indifference. Women cannot speak of 
that, which they hardly comprehend, cannot 
interest themselves when they are. suffered to 
take no part ; and yet, poor, weeping mothers, 
your indifference, excusable and legitimate as 
it appears, brings bitter fruit. 

If, instead of having excited in your chil- 
dren military ardor, you had early taught 
them to dread the insignia of war as emblems 
of slaughter ; if, instead of. pointing out to 
them, under the name of heroes, the great cap- 





cal and military favors; if, instead of exciting 
their ambition, cupidity, their: servility in 
speaking with admiration and envy of men of 
questionable character loaded with princely 
favors, you had spoken to your children of the 
dignity of man, of his moral independence, of 


if, instead of speaking to them of high posi-' 


tions in court.and F 
the happiness of republican, living mod- 
estly and honestly in a republic, choosing and 
electing his own rulers, having neither liste 
civile to pay, vexations to fear, nor war of dy- 
nasties to dread; if you had spoken to them of 
fraternity between nations.and races, you 
would have prevented the destruction which 
has fallen upon us. 

The great lack in the soldier is that he fails 
to understand that he is, above all things, a 
man—that he belongs to himself, that his life 
is sacred, and, that if it is his duty to ‘repel 
foreign invasion, he is never to fight for the 
eaprice or ambition of a king ; and when sol- 
diers shall comprehend this truth; when, 
thanks to their mothers, they shall have learned 
to regard as brothers men of all nations and 
all tongues; when they shall really under- 
stand what is worthy and just, then they will 
throw down their arms, and, in mutual em- 
brace, exclaim, “ Why should we shed our 
blood? Life is sweet to those-who love one 
another.” 


At this time we can count as many women 
who weep as there are men who fight. Ah, 
well! Mothers, wives, daughters, since we 
must drink this cup even to the dregs, let us 
labor most earnestly that a happy future may 
spring from our desolation. Let us write; as 
one heart, to protest with indignation against 
this infamous war, striving, at the same time, 
by earnest attention to duty, to render impos- 
‘sible the recurrence of so mighty an evil. 





AN ENGLISH PEERESS ON THE WO- 


MAN QUESTION. 


—_——— 


The following extracts are from a letter re- 
ceived from an English Peeress by a member 
of the Woman Suffrage Society in England. 
The readers of Take REVOLUTION may like to 
have a view of the woman question from 8 
stand-point within the British aristocracy : 

I will forward my annual subscription to 
the Women’s Suffrage Society at the end of 
October. Alas! thatI can do no more in the 
aid of the righteous cause; but having been 
robbed and swindled down to starvation point 
by my legal slave-owner, it is a sort of squeez- 
ing blood out of a stone process to do even 
this much. I heartily wish you and all. other 
good women and true God speed through the 
rocks and quicksands of ridicule and oppro- 
brium in leading this forlorn hope of justice to 
women; truly a forlorn hope, seeing that 
“Ba colé dela:barbe est la toute puissance, ” 
18 power which for another leash of centuries 
she beindeheetnempinare net eaiyae wage: 
































nevertheless, the good and the true will still 
fight on, for 

They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 

As for Lord Cairns and his “ Married Wo- 
man’s Property Bill,” it°ought rather to be 
called the “ Marrie@*Scoundrels Immunities 
Bill,” for like allthe pretended laws. juggled 
through the two houses at Westminster for the 
pretended amelioration of the iniquitous laws 
against women, it is merely ,a more complete 
sham and a more cruel mockery—like Sir T. 
Talfourd’s clap-trap of the “ Custody of In- 
fants’ Bill,” which kindly allowed the. poor 
married slave-mother to keep her children ‘till 
seyen years old—why.? that she might have 
all the care, trouble and anxiety of their help- 
less; infancy, and the profligate brute of a fa- 
ther be relieved from the same, and_ the tor- 
ture and uprooting of her heart be all the more 
cruel at the end.of the seven years. All good 
men allow that our ecclesiastical laws are not 
only barbarously unjust, but disgraceful to the 
nominal civilization of the nineteenth century. 
“ But,” say they, “ itis only a dastardly brute 
that would avail himself of the power given by 
such laws.” Now, even granting that dastardly 
brutes were the exception and not the rule, 
which they are far from being, one would sup- 
pose that laws ought to be made to nullify the 
power of dastardly brutes, and not to strength- 
en and extend it. Suppose, for instance, some 
beautiful feudal law’ was still part of our 
statute, enabling persons of a certain fortune 
and status to murder their servants, would it 
be any argument.against its repeal? Oh, but 
no one but a dastardly brute ever avails him- 
self of this law. However, it must be remem- 
bered that your unscrupulous villain is gen- 
erally clever, which enables him to become a 
finished hypocrite, who leaves no vice unex- 
hausted and no virtue unassumed, so far as 
public clap-trap goes, and so is wiser in his 
generation than your ordinary caut rien. 








THE REASON WHY. 


—>—— 


“ Why is it,” asks a Washington correspond- 
ent, “that in the Census Bureau, where the 
work is so admirably adapted to the cultivated 
female mind, when the city is full of such 
minds out of employment, that no woman.is 
employed there, or even permitted to test her 
capability by being admitted to the examina- 
tion? It certainly is not because there have 
been no applications for admission. It is not 
because it is not properly woman’s work, or 
because the children of cultivated mothers are 
not starving for bread. In all of the other gov- 
ernmental departments a portion of the work 
has been given to women. Why not in this ? 
From whence does the appropriation for this 
bureau come ? Are men only taxed ‘to sup- 
port it, and are they alone to share its ben- 
efits?” 

To which question we reply in Yankee 
fashion, asking another: Why is it that 
Democratic men‘ are turned out of office 
under a Republican administration, and vice 
versa? Simply, because office-holding is an 
engine of political power, and is used by 
both parties to strengthen themselves. Wo- 


men not having the ballot are mere no- | and 


bodies in politics, and in the strnggle for 
power, neither political organization can afford 
to waste its patronage on those who can do 
nothing for the party in return. 


The Pevolution, 
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WOMEN IN ALL AGES. 


__ 


The early marriage ceremony among the 
Anglo-Saxons was of a very primitive charac- 
ter; it consisted merely of hand-fastening, 
(hand-festnung,) or taking each other ao the 
hand and pl love and affection in the 
presence of friends and relations. The bride- 
groom paid the father a sum of money called 
a foster-lean, or payment for nourishing. Ata 
later period, the early customs of espousals 
was reduced to a regular system, and the lover 
was required to give a or security for the 
performance of his contract; hence our word 
wedding. Under the influence of Christianity, 
the bride was allowed to have a vuice in the 
contract, and break off her contract before her 
tenth year; and the father’ had not to return 
the aw Ee by the lover. If the lady 
wished to refuse before her twelfth year, the 
father had to return the money or pay a fine. 
By this means, a father could espouse his 
daughter to several lovers, obtaining their 
money and persuading her to cancel the con- 
tract. The church soon saw the impropriety 
of this, and ordered the girl who had refused 
the husband provided for her to retire into a 
convent. Rather a harsh measure. Thecler- 
gy soon introduced more formalities into the 

i ceremony. 

The Anglo-Saxon bridegroom put a ring on 
the’ maiden’s right hand. at the espousals, 
which, at the marriage was removed to her 
left, on the first finger. The father at the 
same time delivered the bride’s shoe to the 
bridegroom ; and the latter touched her on the 
head with it to show his authority. This 
ceremony is still preserved now in the popular 
custom of throwing shoes after a newly-mar- 
ried couple. It has been supposed that the 
gift of the shoe had its origin in that of plac- 
ing the foot on the neck of a pris- 
oner or slave. The morning after the mar- 


Tiage, the husband Peeniet the wife with a 


valuable ent called the morning gift ; and 

in later times the amount was stipulated be- 

fore the ceremony. At the close of the tenth 

century, the Lady Wynfled left an estate to a 

emery which she states had been her morn- 
t. 


hen Athelstan’s sister, Eadgith, married 
Otho, Emperor of Germany, he gave her the 
city of Magdeburg as her morning gift. Ifa 
widow married again within a year of her 
husband's death, she forfeited everything she 
had received from him—the origin, doubtless, 
of our feeling that a widow ought to wait a 
year before marrying again. Mr. Wright 
ints out that the position of woman under the 
anes was comparatively . A woman 
had actually a right by law to the custody of 
her husband’s keys. The Anglo-Saxon 
females were very industrious ; and the whole 
process of the construction of clothing was 
entirely in their hands. The Penitentiale of 
Theodore of Canterbury (seventh century) 
forbids women to sew clothes, card wool or 
shear sheep on Sunday. William of Malmes- 
bury says that the daughters of King Edward 
(successor of Alfred) employed themselves in 
the labors of the distaff and the needle. The 
Normans were much struck with the beauty 
of the Saxon needlework, which was called 
by way of distinction, “ Anglicum opus,” or 
English work. 
Acccording to the Doomsday Book, Alwyd, 
a damsel, held lands at Ashley, Bucks, given 
her by Earl Godwin, for poo hi his daugh- 


manner; in fact, only the face and hands ap- 
pear to be uncovered. They wore the camisia 
next the skin, then the tunic, the eed ri 
over all a mantle like the palla, 
The head was covered with a head-rail, as it 
Tainted bine, and it & probable thas bo4h men 
ue, and it is le that men 
jm paral their hair. Before 
a girl wore her hair long, hanging down; but 








“were worn by both sexes; the 
term hand-shoes (hand sceo) was applied to the 
called Alafond, tho origin or conmve, ofthe 

e or source () 
bread ; his wife, A/af-dig, the distributor of the 
bread; and his servants and retainers Alaf- 
atas, or eaters of the bread. 

According to. the ecclesiastical Anglo-Saxon 
laws, the bishops gave the right to divorce; 
and marriage was not permitted within the 
fifth degree of consanguinity—a ridiculous 
rule, frequently set at naught. The clergy of 
the old school then had their wives, though 
this was altered by Dunstan at a later period, 
The convents were frequently ‘places of luxu- 
rious living, to say the Jeast. Mr. Thrupp, in 
his “ Anglo-Saxon Home,” page 231, gives this 
description of the lady abbess of one of these 
establishments: “She appeared in a scarlet 
tunic with full skirts and wide sleeves and 
hood, over an under-vest of fine linen of a 
violet color, with shoes of red leather.. Her 
face was rouged, and her hair curled with 
irons over the forehead and temples ; orna- 
ments of gold encircled her neck, heavy brace- 
lets. adorned her arms, and jewelled rings 
were upon her fingers. Her nails were worn 
long, and cut to a sharp point, to resemble the 
talons of a hawk.—[/rom “ Women in All 
Ages,” by Thomas. Wright, published by Serib- 
ner, Welford & Co, 








COAXING. 


——_ 


English, French and German women of 
business are not noticeably unfeminine. They 
go about their employments quietly and as a 
matter of course, looking for no opposition, 
asking for no favor. Many American women 
have, it must be confessed, shown less modesty 
and good sense when entering on the new 
careers so generously thrown open to them. 
Some are too deprecating, some too bold. 
Some assume an air of jolly, off-hand ease and 
dash; some a defiant brusqueness, bristling 
with antagonism —like the dog Diogenes, 
always on the lookout for an enemy around 
the corner. Such things are not lovely in 
men. They are, to say the least, a great mis- 
take in women. 

A good old-fashioned Yankee, who had 
been transacting some business with a rough- 
and-ready dame of this description, after she 
had come and gone with a whirr and a rattle 
and a bang, turned to a bystander with the 
mild remark : “ There aint nothin’ very coax- 
in’ about her.” 

It must be remembered that such energetic, 
self-supporting, self-regulating women have 
not the need to coax that some others of their 
sex have. Still I believe in coaxing. While 
woman is woman there is no danger of its be- 
coming a lost art, Only let it be a matter of 
choice, not of calculation ; let it be spontaneous, 
let it be honest.—Grace Greenwood. 





MARRIAGE. 


Marriage says Jeremy Taylor, has in it less 
of beauty, but more safety, than single life; 
it hath not more ease, but less danger; it is 
more merry and more sad; it is fuller of sor- 
rows and fuller of joys; it lies under more 
burden, but is supported by all the strength of 
love and charity, and those burdens are de- 
lightful. Marriage is the mother of the world, 
and preserves kingdoms, and fills cities and 
churches, and heaven itself, 

Celibacy, like the fly in the heart of an ap- 
ple, dwells in perpetual sweetness, but sits 
alone, and is confined and dies in singularity ; 
but marriage, like the useful. bee, builds a 
house and gathers sweetness from every flow- 
er, and labors and unites into societies and 
republics, and sends out colonies, and feeds 
the world with delicacies, and obeys their 
king, and keeps order, aud exercises many 
virtues, and promotes the interest of man- 
kind, and is that state of good to which God 
pre My designed the present constitution of the 
Ww 
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“ Bradford H. & Rebecca C. Spinner” is the 
title of a Lynn shoe firm. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


cweciegydaiten 

A pamphlet has been sent us from West 
Lebanon, Ind., entitled “A Radical View of 
Woman Suffrage, giving her all the rights del- 
ezated by Divine Law, by W. F. H. Wilkins.” 

The author of this extraordinary document 
is a fiery opponent of Woman Suffrage, and 
his “ Radical View” proves to have been taken 
from & most conservative stand-point. Mr. 
Wilkins’ zeal excites our admiration, if his ar- 
guments fail to inspire us with the same senti- 
ments, and fearing that his views will not have 
the attention they merit, we have resolved to 
give them a wider circulation through the col- 
umns of Tue REvoLvrion. 

Premising that the question of woman suf- 
frage is of vast importance, Mr. Wilkins de- 
clares that he intends examining “ the question 
by the great illuminary of mankind and any 
other facts and principles lie is able to com- 
mand.” 


That he brings a most dispassionate and 
candid mind to the discussion of the subject is 
evident from the following statements : 

“These doctrines have riled and persistently thrown 
trash in the fountain of happiness ; and that the persons 
who have been so very ungenerous to the people of the 
nineteenth century ought to have the full benefit of 
ignominy and disrepute, need only be stated here. As 
all onght to know, and those who are philanthropic- 
minded do know of a fact, the very notion of woman 
suffrage is in all ways repugnant to the principles of 
divine law, and wholly incompatible with human hap, 
piness. ° 

After this introduction the author continues : 

“ If America gives her fair omes the dangerous priv- 
lege of speaking of great or small political questions 
nel instrument, the ballot, it is only a 

extension, blade first, of the 
Soleaes sword to the female world. 

Is this mysterious assertion to be understood 
as darkly hinting at the possibility of the 
wholesale slaughter of the female sex, as a 
precautionary measure on the part of mankind 
against the political danger to which woman 
suffrage would expose them? If so we are 
not surprised at Mr. Wilkins’ next statement: 

“Second: This is the mighty lever which, if applied 
to the centers of the domestic and social worlds, will 
burst in atoms the whole groundworke and superstruc- 
ture of man’s happiness on earth. It would make a 
Pandemonium of what should be an Eden.” 

We are glad to find one point in which we 
can agree with Mr. Wilkins. If even Eden 
was imperfect until Eve entered it, the world 
in its present condition can still less afford to 
dispense with the presence of woman, and we 
would submit to Mr. Wilkins a thought which 
we hope may stay the exterminating sword at 
least long enough to enable men to consider 
whether it would not be better to have women 
in the world who vote, rather than to have no 
women at all. 

Mr. Wilkins defines his position still farther: 

“As to the employment of the gentlest of all animals, 
the noble woman, we say, let her fill any position 
whatever strictly compatible with the notion of non- 
government—in strict conformity to the plain injunc- 
tions of the Word. For we hold that for woman to 
assume authority in any political, social or domestic 
sense, is wholly obnoxious to Christianity, common 
prudence, and the immutable and eternal nature of 
things. 


“ Give her the benefit of life, liberty, according to the 
law, all the happiness she is capable of enjoying, and 
full pay. Give her anything, everything, but the vote. 
Let her perform any work, reap any reward—fame, 
honor, glory, shame, or wealth. Give her the purse, 
your hand, heart, time, love, and protection ; lavish on 
her the luxuries of nations; let her have all she can 
enjoy, but never give her the vote—never, NEVER ! 
NEVER! Granting my opponents ‘all but the right of 
usurping authority, the question becomes this: Should 





woman vote? To this we record our answer honestly, 
emphatically, but respectfully, wo. You are entitled to 
my reason. It is this in short; Almighty God says she 
shan’t.” 

These propositions Mr. Wilkins proceeds to 
prove as in strict accordance with the teach- 


ings of Scripture : 

“* Wives, submit es unto your husbands as 
unto the Lord. For the husband is the head of the 
wife, even as Christ is the head of church. As the 


of the 
church is subject to Chris 80 let wives be subject to 
their hus b Ws 4. 
“* But I would have you know that the head of every 
man is Christ; and the head of exery woman is man, 
and the head of Christ is God.’—J. Cor. II. 3. 


“ Christ, in his mediatorial character and glorious 
humanity, is at the head of mankind. So man is the 
head of the two sexes. The woman should be in sub- 
jection, and not attempt to take his place. This is the 
position God placed her in, and what mortal would be 
so presumptuous as to delegate her the power the Al- 
mighty denied her. It is the man whois set at the head 
of the lower creation, and therein bears the resemblance 
of God. The woman, made for man, is the glory of the 
lord of all creation. Not but she has dominion over the 
inferior creatures, as she is a partaker of human nature, 
and so far God's representative too, but it is at second- 
hand, She is the image of God, inasmuch as she is the 
image of man, The woman was made for the man, to 
be his helpmate, and not the man for the woman. She 
is naturally subject to him, made for him, for his use, 
for his comfort, for his servant. Rebecca put on the 
veil as a token of subjection when she met Isaac, and 
was delivering herself to him. Woman! thou helpmate, 
put on the veil, obey the divine law. 





eee Pee in the church 
ey are not perm speak, 
maniied to be under obedience. So Path ee ary om —J, 


Cor. XIV. 8A, 

“O ye Christian wives,” exclaims Mr. Wilkins, “ be in 
subjection to your husbands in all things, whether good 
or bad, in contentment of what God has allotted to you, 
the domestic circle, the home, the nursery, the kitch- 
en. I mean in the beautiful and harmonious disposi- 
tion of a meek and quiet spirit, silently submitting 
to the conduct of your husbands, and gently accommo- 
dating yourself to them. This course argues all inward 


wisdom goodness, that is precious in 
Tut of sd eat Captioned ceebeeabe xg 


tempt on all forms of usurpation, or any pai. i at 
changing places with man. This has long been the 
prevailing fashion in God's family; for so the holy 
women also, who hoped in God and worshiped him 
in the integrity of their hearts, long since adorned 
themselves by being in subjection to their husbands.” 

Warming with his subject, Mr. Wilkins per- 
orates thus : 

“Woe be unto the generation that sees a petticoat 
government. Woe, woe be unto the proud crest of the 
eagle, when woman has the right, by human law,.to 
pluck the feathers from thy proud head, and to mutilate 
thy pinions and feathery helm. 

“Everything contrary to Holy Writ will be overtaken 
by retribution. Woman suffrage is, as we have proven, 
contrary to the law of God. What, then, is the conclu- 
sion? Unquestionably that the leaders of the “ Wo- 
man Revolution” will finish life in a manner their 
deeds deserve. Not only this, but will be the reci- 
pients of the very best hospitality the devil has in his 
kingdom. 

“No doubt he is now taxing his inventive powers to 
meet the emergency of the case, for he well knows that 
E. C. Stanton, Anna Dickenson, Miss Baldridge, Mills, 
Gail Hamilton, Mother Bykerdyke, Lucy Stone, Kate 
Holliday, Mrs. Stowe, Mary Lyons, and many others of 
the same presumptuous clique, are becoming quite un- 
stable and elderly. 


r the magi of switch 
Ta kies ber maids, and the perverse bitch,’ ” 


Mr. Wilkins ends here, feeling justly that the 
force of eloquence and reason could no far- 
ther go. He can dono more. If any strong- 
minded woman can remain deaf to such 
persuasions, warnings, poetic quotations, and 
scriptural teachings as these, she may be given 
up as incorrigible. , 

Mr. Wilkins’ arguments are not startling 
from their force or novelty. They are the 
old stale objections which have been refuted 


again and again. But he may at least claim 
one merit, that, in what the Country Parson 
calls the art of putting things, he has, even 
in the ranks of the Conservative party, few 
equals and no superiors. 
a 
THE WOMEN VOTERS IN WYOMING 
: TERRITORY. 
ae eee 

The election in Wyoming Territory last 
week was distinguished as being the first at 
which the votes of women counted as much 
as those of males for delegate to Congress. 
In Cheyenne 171 votes were cast by females, 
the wife of United States Marshal Howe hav- 
ing the honor of depositing the first ballot. 
The election passed off quietly; but whether 
the woman element is to-be credited with the 
absence of disorder, the dispatches do not in 
form us. Sorosis, says the New York Heening 
Mail, should celebrate at once this triumph of 
the women of Wyoming in attaining practi- 
cal political equality. 

But Sorosis does not believe in woman suf- 
frage, although its President, Mrs. Wilbour, is 
one of the chief officers of the New York 
State Woman’s Suffrage Association ! 

We fear, therefore, that this good sugges- 
tion of the Mail will not be acted upon by the 
famous club to which it is offered. 





A-NELE-GQ(R)ANT POEM. 


—_—— 


A cotemporary, who favors the public with 
some verses written by Miss Helly Grant, re- 
marks that the mother seems to have trans- 
mitted her talents to her daughter. ; 
* ‘We can only hope that she has not parted 
with the whole ; indeed itseems a pity she has- 
deprived herself of any, since there appears to 
have becn hardly enough for two. But what- 
ever the merits of the poem in question may 
be, every one must admire the prudence and 
good sense manifested by the person with the 
“blue and sorrowing eye,” who having but 
one tear to shed, judiciously reserved it until 
the proper time for dropping the “ treasure.” 

THE TEAR. 


B 


There stood a glistening tear 
In her blue and sorrowing eye ; 
Reserved till the time drew near 
To say a last good-bye. ~ 


No longer the eye could retain 
Those signs of grief and love ;- 
They fell—to prevent was vain, 
Like showers which come from above. 


*T was pain, yet fraught with pleasure, 
Those-dear falling tell-tales to see, 

Than diamonds, a far better treasure, 
Those tears—they were tears shed for me. 


A new book by Andrew Jackson Davis is in 
press, and will appear about the first of Octo- 
ber, entitled “ The Fountain with Jets of New 
Meanings,” illustrated with 150 engravings . 
It is said to be filled with thoughts for men 
and pictures for children, which the young as 
well as the matured can peruse with pleasure 
and profit. 


____t 
We learn from a correspondent that Mrs. 
Darwin, who is now lecturing in Iowa, has 
been most successful in securing large and at- 
tentive audiences, and is also doing a good 
work for Taz Revouvtion. 


pa 
_A daughter of Senator Revels is being edu- 
cated at Xenia. ~ » * 
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Ghe Revolution. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


— 


“We have received a most beautiful “Solo 


Duett and Quartette,” the music composed 
and arranged by Miss Vienna Demorest, to that 
dear old hymn, “There is a land of pure de- 
light.” This lady, although very young, is 
already gaining much praise, both as a com- 
poser and singer, and bids fair to rival her 
mother, though in quite a different direction. 
By the way, I have just heard a story about 
the latter never published before. Some six 
years since, when the woman’s rights people 
held their meetings in Dr. Cheever’s Church 
(now, alas! no more), Mrs, Frances D. Gage, 
at the close of a spirited speech, said: “ We 
have had a tailor for president; why not a 
dressmaker? I hereby nominate Madam De- 
morest for that office.” “You can imagine the 
applause that followed. Mrs. D., we think, 
can fairly claim to have been the first nominee 
of her sex for the presidential chair. It is but 
just to say that she made no ad-dress on the 
occasion. 








Tae War Sprrit.—Passing along Broad- 
way yesterday we overhead two youthful 
champions of their respective countries get 
off the following : 

John Bull—* 0, you think nobody can beat you. I'll 
bet England can do it!” 

Jonathan— England beat us! Didn't they try it 
once, and get licked? And they was a great nation 
then, and what was us? Why a few raw natives, just 
come over |" 

J. B. was silent. 








MEETING OF THE DUBUQUE COUNTY Wo. 
MAN'S SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the members of the Dubuque 
County Woman’s Suffrage Association was 
held at Good Templar’s Hall, in the Facade 
building, last week. The minutes of the 
last regular meeting were read and ap- 
proved, when a letter was submitted from 
Hon. Henry O’Connor, who offered to lecture 
before the Association at any time upon three 
days’ notice. The proposition was accepted 
with thanks. The thanks of the Association 
were also tendered the Good Templars for the 
use of their hall during the last two months, 
and then the fair members settled down to 
business. 

The first in order was the reading by the 
Corresponding Secretary of an essay written 
by a Dubuque lady, entitled, “The necessity 
of Suffrage for women, and to gain it speedily, 
of a Woman’s Suffrage Association.” 

At the close of the essay, which was re- 
ceived with much applause, the Association 
adjourned till the next regular meeting, notice 
of which will be given in due season. 

pT ___ 


A woman in East Saginaw, Mich, has just taken out 
aU. 8. license as an insurance agent. 


ns nn) 


Special Botices. 


A GENTLE WHISPER TO MornERs.—If un- 
fortunately you have lost your own teeth by 
neglect or mismanagement, take care that your 
daughters do not suffer the same penalty from 
the same cause. See to it that they brush 
their teeth, regularly and thoroughly with 
Sozodont, and thereby you will insure them 
sound and serviceable sets as long as they 
live, 


* Spalding’s Glue” handy and useful. 











Publisher’ s Department, 


THE REVOLUTION 

Is a weekly newspaper devoted to the wel- 
fare of Women. 

Called into existence to utter the cry of the 
ill-paid, of the unfriended, and of the disfran- 
chised, this journal is woman’s voice speaking 
from woman’s heart. 

Shall it not be heard ? 

Let every one who reads this notice subscribe 
for this paper. 

LAURA CURTIS BULLARD, 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF, 
aided by some of of the best newspaper talent 
in the land, as contributors, will make it the 
Organ for Equal Rights—irrespective of sex. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
PRICES REDUCED FROM THREE DOLLARS TO 








TWO. 
One copy for one year.......... $2.00 
Clubs of ten or more copies....... 1.75 
Single numbers... 16. ee eee eens 5cts. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

Remrrrances should be made in Money Or- 
ders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When these can- 
not be procured, send the money in a Registered 
Letter, which gives entire protection against 
losses by mail. All postmasters are obliged to 
register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Recerets.— When a subscriber, after sending 
the money, receives the paper, he has no need 
of-any other receipt. If, however, on sending 
his money he wishes a receipt, he can have it 
by sending with the money a postage stamp. 
When he renews his subscription, a formal 
receipt will be sent to him, enclosed with the 
paper. 

DIscoNTINUANCES.—The paper will be for- 
warded until a distinct order is received by the 
publisher for its discontinuance, and until 
payment of all arrearages is made, as required 
by law. This plan is adopted, because found 
most convenient and agreeable to subscribers, 
who generally dislike to have their papers 
stopped suddenly at the end of the time origin- 
ally subscribed for. A request to send the 
paper only for the time paid for will always 
be regarded. 

Postage, 20 cents a year, payable quarterly 
in advance, at the subscriber's post office. Post- 
ageon New York City and Canada subscrp- 
tions must be paid in advance, at the office of 
Tue REVOLUTION. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR IT! GET OTHERS TO TAKE IT! 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
Outside page, cents per line. 
Inside “ 1 M “ 
“Special notices, ms ae Ne 
OFFICES : 
New York, 81 Union Square, cor. Sixteenth 
Street. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 
Brooklyn, No. 25 Fulton street, near Fulton 


Matter intended for publication should be 
sent to the Editor, Box 2705, N. Y. 
All: subscriptions and business letters must be 
addressed to 
EDWIN A. STUDWELL, Pustisner, 
Box 2705, N. Y. City. 








CARBOLIC SALVE. 


UNSOLICITED T! TESTIMONY. 


SINNAMEHONING, Pa., Jan. 28, 1870. 
Mr. Joun F. Henry: 


Dear Sir; I wish you to send me two.dozen boxes of 


our Carbolic Salve. I have an obstinate sore on my 
‘oot, which has been a running sore for over ten years. 
I was sent one box of your Salve, and I found it to do 
better on my foot than any other. R. B, Brervum, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y,, March 29, 1870. 
Mr. Joun F. Henry 
The Carbolic Salve has not only healed the eruptions 
on my face, but has soothed and allayed inflammation. 
Amanpa NELson, 317 Sackett Street. 


Price 25c. per box. Sold by all Druggists. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sous Proprieto 
8. College Place, N - 4 


A FRENCH PAPER DEVOTED TO THE 
CAUSE OF WOMAN. 


THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 
A Political Journal issued every Sunday. 





Editor-in-Chief, LEON RICHER. 


SuBscRIPTION Prick THRovGHOUT FRANCE. 


One TO. 5. casiiiaed, nadiis cai... 10 Francs 
TE MS coin ncn cd tect aecoa cessed) cacares 5.50 ** 
IE csc cons iutecadcceitdchessageats 3 ” 


To Foreign Subscriptions the Postage must be ad- 
ded. 


Orricz, 1 bio, RUE PARADIO POISSONNIERE, 
sep15 le3m PARIS. 





ANTED—AGENTS, .00 PER DAY) to sell 
the celebrated HO SHUTTLE SEWING- 
MACHINE. Has the ha ap pent makes the 
‘* lock-stitch”” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
if . The best and cheapest family Sewing- 
we in the ——. Address, JOHNSO 
RK & CO. m, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 

we, Ti, or a Leste Mo. sepl5 ly 


50,000 BOYS AND GIRLS 


ANTED—One or more in every city, 

vil and neighborhood in the United States, 

to work at leisure hours for good pay in cash. Pleas- 

ant, permanent, honorable em ployment, tag = at once 

to JOHN B. ALDEN & CO., Chicago, Ill. Please men- 
thon where you see this. sepl5 4t 


ee THIS! 








The Lowest Price List ever Published of 
We Bi. Bik 8 
IN SOLID GOLD and COIN SILVER CASES ONLY. 





BENEDICTS’ TIME WATCH. 


PRICES. 
Silver Watch, Ovington Benedict............... $30.00 
GREER BERD... cecee ste’ o0'tS vine ernaey s £5 05) oveves 90.00 
Silver Watch, Samuel W. Benedict.............. 45.00 
RNG GD Wi Dan cana tsi r is ceedin cdl tesmeanctine- 105.00 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


PRICES. 
Coin Silver Hunting Watches................... $18.00 
Gold Hunting Watches, Gents’ Sizes............ 79.50 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Sizes........... 15.00 
Sent to all parts of the country by express, with priv- 
ilege to examine before paying. 


Send for a Price List, and compare Prices before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Jewelers and Keepers of the City Time, 
691 Broapway, near Fourth Street, 
sepl 4t New Yorx. 


ABOR REFORM AND WOMEN’S 
SUFFRA' 


GE “MUTUAL BANKING "'—Showing 
how interest on money can be abolished hy 


property and causes of its unequal ine the iene Twen- 
eth Thousand. By E. H. Heywood. Price 15 cents. 
Also, by the Ls: " 
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qe UNION WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS. 


PRESIDENT, 
THEODORE TILTON. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS, 
ae” ey Cc. Wright, eg ry sn 
Mrs. Robert Dale Owen, Ia. 
Mrs. Adele Hazlett, Mich. 
Mrs. Jas. M. Scovill, N. J. 
Mrs. Gen. McCook, Colo. 
Mrs. Myra Clarke Gaines, 


an. ~ ak D.C. 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher, 
Hooker, Conn. 

Sarah Pugh, Penn. 


John Neal, Maine. La. 

Phebe W. Couzens, Mo. Mrs. Emily Pitts Stevens, 
Samuel E. Sewell, Mass. Cal. 

Madam Anneke, Wis. Mrs. Anne Frances Pille. 
Mary Spaulding, Ga. bury, 8. C. 


Parker Pill-bury, N. H. 
Att-Gen. O'Conner, Iowa. 


Mrs. Esther Hobart Morris, 
(Justice of the Peace,) 


Mrs. R. C. Knowlton, Ala. Wyoming. 
T. V. Tunstall, Texas. Mrs. James M. Ashley, 
Mrs. Judge Doggett, Fila. Montana. 


Mrs. J.C. Underwood, Va. 
Mrs. Helen K. Starrett, 


Mrs Curry, Kentucky. 
Mrs. Dundore, Maryland. 
Kansas. Emma Farrand, Vermont. 
James W. Stillman, R.I. Richard Mott, Ohio. 
Lillie Devereux Blake, North Carolina. 


Corresponding Secretary, 
Mrs. CuHarntoTTe E. WILBoUR. 


Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. ELEANor Kimk. 


Treasurer, 
Jonn J. Merritt. 


Auditors, 
Hen. C. B. Waite, Hon. John Hooker, 
Hon. J. P. Root, Kansas. 


Executive Committee, . 
EDWIN A. STUDWELL, Chairman. 


Mrs. Josephine 8. Griffing, Samuel Bowles, Muss. 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. Livermore, Jackson, 
Mrs. Frances Minor, St. Mich, 
Louis, Mo. Stephen M. Griswold, 
Mrs. Laura Curtis Bullard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, Chi- 
Mrs, Paulina Wright Davis, cago, Ill. 
Providence, R. I. Charics Beardsley, 
Francis D. Moulton, Brook- lington, Towa. 
lyn, N. Y. Dr. T. H. Keckeler, Cincin- 
Susan B. Anthony, N. Y. nati, Ohio. 
Lillie Peckham, Milwau- Sue L. Smith, Va. 
kee, Wis. 


Bur- 


HEADQUARTERS. 
New York, No. 31 Union Square, cor. of Sixteenth St. 


BRANCH OFFICES. 

Brooxtyrn, No. 25 Fulton street, near Fulton Ferry. 
Wasunineoron, D.C., care of Mrs. Josephine 8. Grifiing. 
Crvommati, O., care of A. T. Keckeler, M. D. 
Curcaqo, ill., care of Mrs. Kate N. Doggett. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., care of Mrs. Frances Minor. 

General communications relating to this Society 
should be addressed to the President, Theodore Tilton ; 
contributions for the treasury to the Treasurer, John 
J. Merritt; and notices of executive business and prac- 
tical detail, to the Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, Edwin A. Studwell. All letters should be legibly 
addressed to POST-OFFICE BOX, No. 2705, 

New York City. 


| > esemenas BOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Matwen Lane. 


All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Lithogra- 
phic Work, and Book Binding of every style. 

Please call, or send your orders. 


OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
No. 128 Szoonp AVENUR, CORNER 8TH eTREET, N. Y. 


Suir Deeien semana Poet pedot rd in 
tne Roary the Facul 
a i BLACKWELL. 
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RRZ4YS ELIXIR HYDRATE CHLORAL, 


The Great Remedy for every form of 
NERVOUSNESS. 





INFALLIBLE PAIN RELIEVER 
AND 


SLEEP PRODUCER. 


Small Doses calm, soothe and tranquilize promptly. 
Full Doses induce natural sleep immediately. 


Sold by Druggists. Prescribed by Physicians. 
If your druggist has not got it, send to 


WHOLESALE DEPOT, 302 BROADWAY. 


Price $1.00. 
price.) 


(Sent to any address on receipt of 
sep8 4t 


H*?= PARK SEMINARY.— 





It is the design of this Institution to furnish a thor- 
ough and practical education to women at the Lowest 
Possible Cost. 

Students will be furnished with Board at Cost, which 
may be brought as low as $2.00 per week, and will not 
exceed $2.50. 

In order to reduce the expense so low, each student 
will be required to give one hour per day to household 
pursuits. 

Employment will be farnished to those desiring it, 
which will materially reduce these expenses. 

For the present, we shall undertake only Machine 
Sewing, Plain and Ornamental Needle-work, Drawing 
on Wood, and Ornamental Painting, and the Manufac- 
ture of Hose and other Garments with Knitting-Ma- 
chines. 

The Twelfth Year commences Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 14th. 

For further information, address 


MRS. C. V. WAITE, Prixcrrat, 
161 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


SALVE. 
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The important discovery of the Carbolic Acid, as a 
cleansing, purifying and healing agent, is one of the 
most remarkable results of modern medical research. 
During the late civil war it was extensively used in the 
hospitals, and was found to be not only a thorough dis- 
infectant, but also the most wonderful and speedy Heal- 
ing Remedy ever yet known. 

It is now presented in a scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing agencies, in the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been already used in pumberless 
cases with most satisfactory and beneficial results, we 
have no hesitation in offering it to the public as the 
most certain, rapid and effectual remedy for all eores 
and ulcers, no matter of how long standing, burns, cuis, 
wounds, and every abrasion of skin or flesh. Sold by 
all druggists. Price, 25 cents, 

JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor. 
No. 8. College Place, New York. 


| AR De BATHS, 
No. €8 and 65 COLUMBIA STREET, 
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Brooklyn Heights, N. Y. 

Three minutes’ walk from Fulton Ferry. 
SEPARATE DEPARTMENT FOR LADIES. 
OPEN FROM 9 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 
First-class Rooms and Board at moderate terme. 
CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 





‘pone tnd — tne eg OF INTELLI- 
gence al 75 ane as Sarene Cashiers, 


To those 
attend stnealy to their 


Books 
eee nent tions will be em 
et 14th street and 


bers BROOKLYN UNION 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
_ Cor. Fulton avd Front Sts., Brooklyn. 
Pram axp OrnamexTat Work uw Every Srrze. 








NEW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN. 





Facutryr. 


Mat, C.'8, LOZIED, UD. Bneties Diseases 
@ Women and Children? 


J. C. MINOR, M.D., Professor of Surgery. 
SARAH E. FURNAS, M.D. 
' Phonts se of Anatomy and 


F. 8. BRADFORD, M.D.,. Professor of Principles and 
Practice of Medicine” be 
SAMUEL LILIEN' M.D., 
FeAL, | : Professor of Clinical 


8. P. BURDICK, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics. 
E. M. KELLOGG, M.D.. ‘essor of Diseases of Wo- 
men and ren. 


T. F. ALLEN, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics. 
CHAS. 8. STONE, A M. (Cooper Institute,) Professor 
F. A. ROCKWITH, M.D., Adjunct Professor of Chem- 
istry and d Tomtcolog 
B. D. PENFIELD, A:M., Professor of Medical Jurts- 
prudence. a 


SARAH FERGUSON, M.D., Demonstrator in Anatomy. 
P. VAN DER WEYDE, M.D., Lecturer on Microscopic 
Anatomy. 





BoaRD or CENSORS. 


Dr. CAROLL DUNHAM, 68 E. Twelfth Street. 
“ HENRY D. PAINE, 229 Fifth Avenue. 
“* LEWIS HALLOCK, 106 Madison Avenue. 
“* EDWARD FOWLER, 4 East Thirty-third St. 
“ JOHN F. GRAY, Fifth Avenue Hotel. 





This College is now provided with the most complete 
collection of plates and preparations, illustrating Anat- 
omy, Physiology, Pathology and Surgery, to be found 
in the United States. 

So far as advantages for instruction, in the shape of 
Apparatus, &c., are concerned, the New York MepicaL 
CoLLEGE FOR WomEN can challenge comparison with 
any college in the country. 

THE REGULAR COURSE OF LECTURES will be- 
gin on Tuesday, November ist. The PRELIMINARY 
Course October 4th. 

For further information, apply to - 

MRS. C. 8. LOZIER, M.D., 
Dean of the Faculty, 861 West 34th St. 
MRS. D. E. SACKETT, 
Resident Trustee, 


pt tee Ook Dofiage Buildings, 187 Second Avenue, ea ree 
stree 


or to 








MOTHERS! MOTHERS!! 
MOTHERS!!! 


DON'T FAIL TO PROCURE 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


This valuable preparation has been used with NEVER- 
FAILING SUCCESS IN THOUSANDS OF CASES. 

It not only relieves the child from pain, but invigor- 
ates the stomiach and bowels, corrects acidity, and gives 
tone and energy to the whole system. The also in- 
stantly relieve 


GRIPING IN THE BOWELS AND WIND COLIC. 

We believe it the sEeT AND SUREST REMEDY IN THE 
WORLD in all cases of DrsenteRy AND DIARREGA IX 
CuiLpren, whether arising from teething or any other 
cause, Full directions for using will accompany each 
bottle. 

Be sure and call for ‘‘ MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
SYRUP,” having fac-simile of “Cuntis & Perxuvs” 
on the outside wrapper. All others are base imitations. 

Sold by all Medicine Dealers. 


ENTAL OFFICE OF PH. DIEFFEN- 


Gas and Chioro 
form administered. 389 ', near Thomp- 
son Street, New York. sep] 26¢ 


























B URNETT’S 
STANDARD FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


PERFEecTLY PurE, FoR Cooking PuRPosEs. 


The superiority of these Extracts consists in their 
PERFECT PURITY AYD GREAT STRENGTH. 


There is no subject which should more engross atten- 
tion than the purity of the preparations which are used 
in flavoring the various compounds prepared for the hu- 
man stomach, These Extracts are warranted perfectly 
free from the poisonous oils and acids which enter into 
the composition of many of the factitious fruit-flavors 
now in the market. They are not only true to their 
names, but are prepared from fruits of the best quality, 
and so highly concentrated that a small quantity only 
need be used. 

Economists find them to be MUCH cHEAPER than 
others at a lower price, The cost is ouly ten cents, or 
less per two-ounce boftle higher than the common Cook- 
ing Extracts now offered for sale, while they are war- 
ranted to possess tripple strength and perfect purity. 
They also possess the advantage of clearly imparting aly 
the DELICATE FLAVoR of the fruits and spices from 
which they are prepared, and are less expensive. 
BURNETT'S STANDARD FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
are neatly put up in 2 oz., 5 oz. and 10 oz. bottles, and 
are for sale by the trade generally in every principal 
city and town in the United States, Canadas, and British 
Provinces, as well as in many other foreign countries. 


Sold by JOHN F. HENRY, 
United States Medicine Warehouse, 
127 39 


No. 8 College Place, N. Y. 
N ORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
19 & 17 WARREN STREET, N. Y. 
N. D. MORGAN, Pres’t, 
The strongest combination of advantageous features 


that are offered to the Insurance public is presented by 
this Company. 





REGISTRY. 


New York State Reoisrerep Porscres, secured y 

~~ of Public Stock, like the circulation of National 
8. 

Every Registered Policy is as secure to the holder as 
8 National Bank Note, or United States Bond. 

See Regular Bulletin of Registered Policy Account in 
every Tuesday's New York Tribune. 

All Policies: registered in the Insurance Department 
free of cost. 

MUTUALITY. 


The Company is PURELY MUTUAL, an order authorizing 
the retirement of the Capital Stock having been granted 
July, 1869. After January, 1870, all the profits will be 
divided among the Policy Holders, after the Nzw PLAN 
OF CONTRIBUTION originated by this Company. 


NON-FORFEITURE. 


All our Life and Endowment Policies are non-forfeita- 
bie after two or three annual Premiums have been paid, 
thus securing to your heirs the value of every dollar in- 
vested, whether you can continue your Policy or not. 

Cash PREMIUMS aND CasH RETURNS OF SURPLUS On 
the NEW CONTRIBUTION PLAN of Dividends. 

THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE allowed on any renewal 
payment, and the Policy held good. 

No Restriction on Travet in the United States or 
any part of North America, north of the Southern Cape 
of Florida, or in Europe, at any season of the year. 

Vice- 


Secretary, 
J. W. MERRILL. H. C. MORGAN. 





OWLING GREEN SAVINGS BANK, 33 
, {ant oums, from Ton Conts 


to 8 p. Deposits sum, 
to Ten Thousand Dollars, be tecatved. Six per cent. 
Interest, free of Tax. on 
posits commences on the of ; 
) EB. Secretary. 
EDWARD HOGER, [ VicePresidents. % ty 
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HOMEOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 00. 


No. 281 Broapway, New York. 





This Company has achieved a decided success, hav- 
ing, in the first two years of its existence, issue over 


2,700 Policies. 


Insuring over 5,500,000 Dollars. 
And has ACCUMULATED A8sETs amounting to over 


$375,000.00. 


The Homeopathic Mutual Life Insurance Company 
insures HomamoparTuists and Non-HoMa@oPaTHIsTs at 
lower rates than any other New York Company. 

Its losses are all paid within thirty days after re- 
ceipt of the proofs of death. 

Its policies are all non-forfeitable after one annual 
payment, 

No extra charge is made on account of employment 
or travel, 

Premiums and Dividends all cash. 


WOMEN INSURED AT SAME RATES AS MEN. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for circulars and books. 


D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jr., V. Pres. 


A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Secretary. 
STEWART L, WOODFORD, Counsel. 
EB. M. Ket1oge, M. D., Medical Examiner. 





GENERAL AGENTS, 


E. B. Sae, M.D., for Northern New York and Ver- 
mont, 
aes CLEVELAND, 231 Broadway, New York and New 


ersey. 
A. B. Reynett, my Waverly, N. Y., for New York and 


Pennsylvania. 
Cuar.es G. WicHTMAN, Bristol, Conn., State cra 
& SEELEY, Chicago, Ill., for North West. 


J. W. Tainor, 130 Tremont street, Boston, for New 
Joux G. Durw, Elizabeth, N. J. 





8. B. owns, Middlebury, Vt. 
i. .° DzePrw, M.D., Maquoketa, Iowa., for ser 
owa. a 





RIE RAILWAY.—TRAINS LEAVE 

Long Dock Depot, Jersey City, as follows: 
Through rains leave bers street at 8 
a.m., 10 a.m., 5:30 p.m., and 7 p.m., daily. Leave 


are attached from gg to Buffalo; the 5:30 p.m. 
from New York to 


- Drawing-Room Coaches accompany mm, 
n, and Sleeping Coaches are at ed at Horrnells- 
ville for tie accommodation of Western and Southern 
pespengers. An a leaves daily at 7:45 p.m. 
For Patterson and Way, from Chambers street depot, 
at *6:45, *10:15 a.m. ; 12 m.; *1:45, 4, 3:30, 5, 5:15 and 6:45 
p.m. From Twenty-third street de 
and 11:45 a.m. ; *6:45, *10:15, *1:45, 3:15, 3:45, 4:45, 5:1 
and 6:45 p.m. ’ 
For Port Jervis and Way, *11:30a.m. and 4:30 p m. 
(Twenty-third street, *11:15 a.m. and 5:15 p.m,) 


p.m, 
For Middletown and Way, at 11:30 a.m.; 3:30 p.m. 
enty-third street, 11:15 a.m.; 3:15 p.m.); and Sun- 
only, 8:30 a.m. enty-third street, 8:30 p.m.) 
or Greycourt and Way, at *8:30a.m. (Twenty-third 
street, *8:15 a.m. 
r Newburg 


ress at 3:30 p.m.; Way, 4:30 p.m. 

(Twenty-third street, Ex., 3:15 p.m. ; Way, 4:15 p.m.) 
ay,5p.m. (Twenty-third street, 

Train, 11:30 p.m. (Twenty-third 


5, 5:45 
a.m., 


15, 
z, 
ing Coaches can be obtained, aren 
can 0 and orders 
oon be left at 





L. D, RUCKER, Gen’! Supt. 
July 5, 1870. 
* For Patterson only + For Hackensack only. 
t For Piermont and Nyack only. 


RO BONO PUBLICO.—ADAMS’ 
EST known for 





FOR- 


Wholesale at C. 


. : No. 
# N 
aaron col a”. 
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rpaE FARMERS’ AND MECHANICS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
NEW YORK. 
No. 49 Wat Strezr, Conner or Wr11AM. 
CASH CAPITAL, $125,000. 


$100,000 DerostTED WITH THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE POLICY 


HOLDERS. 
All the, Officers and Directors (without an exception) 
are Stockholders, and will take care that ihe proper 


reserves for further protection of the Policy Holders will 
be made. 


This Cmeeny makes a Cash Dividend to its Policy 
Holders of 88%; to 50 per cent. each year advance, by 
means of its low rates of premiums. 


The safety of the Policy Holder is guarded. 

All New York Companies are obliged by the State to 
set aside the same Reserve. The Reserve for each Com- 

is the same, caleulated on the same table of mor- 
aT , and at the same rate of interest; consequently, 
all are safe, 
CONDITIONS OF POLICY. 
This Company’s Policies are non-forfeitable. 


This Company imposes no restriction on travel after 
one annual payment has been made. 


This Company insures the lives of females. 
This Company will not contest any legal claim. 


This Company will pay claims as soon as the proof 
thereof is fully established. 


The rates are lower than those of any other Company 
organized under the laws of New York, and responsible 
to the Insurance Department for its safety. 


The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ will grant insurance to 
suit on the following plans: 


Orpinarky Lire, 
ENDOWMENT, 
CHILDREN ENDOWMENT, 


Joint ENDOWMENT, 


eeeaes INTEREST, Jom Lirs, 


COME PRODUCING, 
TERM 


? 
RETURN PREMIUM, 
ANNUITIES, 


and in addition to the above plans wil] issue policies 
on the 
“TONTINE MUTUAL,” 


orn CHEAP PLAN FOR WORKING MEN. 


Tontine Mutual is a combination of Insurance and 
Endowment, and is singularly adapted to the wants of a 
class of pee who have hitherto been debarred from 
the benefits of Life Insurance by its heavy 3 mg 

To insure your life on the Tontine Mutual Plan, you 
pay $15 once only. 


You pay $2 annually. 

You pay $1.10 whenever a death occurs in your Class. 
You are certain to receive $1,000. 

And if your Class is full $5,000. 

Classes are regulated by ages. 

BOTH SEXES ADMITTED IN THE SAME CLASS. 
ALL HAVE TO PASS A MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
Classes are limited to 5,000 members. 


WHENEVER A CLASS IS ONCE FULL, IT WILL 
ALWAYS REMAIN FULL. 


The Compan pane that in case your death 
should occur within a year, although there are not one 
thousand Members in your Class, yet will your family 
receive $1,000; but in case your Class has more than one 
thousand Members, then you would receive as many 
dollars as there are Members in your Class at the time 
of you death. 


FIVE THOUSAND MEMBERS, 
THEN $5,000. 
Class A. Admits all between the ages of 15 and 35. 
Class B. Admits all between the ages of 35 and 45. 
Class C. Admits all between the ages of 45 and 60. 
TONTINE FUND. 
At the same time that you become insured, you also 
become 


A MEMBER OF A TONTINE FUND. 


Which may give to yourself, whilst living, a large 
sum of money. 


This is the onuy Company in the United States doin 
business on a sound basis, i. ¢., that has a cash capital 
$125,000, and has a deposit with the State for the se- 
arid of the Policy , that issues policies of this 


SEND FOR BOOK OF RATES. 
ALL DIRECTORS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
ALL OFFICERS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
E. McMURDY, President. 
E. MARTINDALE, Vice-President. 
Wu. Henpenson, Secretary. 
Lvucrus McApam, Consulting Actuary. 
Or.anvo L, Stewart, Counsel. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. W. Henny, M.D. - Ropman Barrizrr, M.D. 


Persons desirous to act as Agents can write to Far- 
mers’ and Mechanics’ Life Insurance at 
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EMPIRE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK. 


Office, 1389 Broadway. 


CHARTERED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
$100,000.00. 


DEPOSITED WITH THE SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE OF THE STATE OF New Yor«k As Speciau Security To Pourcy HoLpErs. 


SUCCESS TO THE CRITERION OF EXCELLENCE. 











i 


Tue Esrrrer HAS ACHIEVED A SUCCESS WITHOUT A PARALLEL IN THE History or Lire INSURANCE. 


5,658 POLICIES ISSUED IN SEVENTEEN MONTHS, INSURING $12,500,000,00. 


WHICH I8 THE LARGEST COMMENCEMENT BUSINESS EVER DONE BY ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


AND WHY NOT? 
NoricE THE FOLLOWING LIBERAL FEATURES, THE MOST FAVORABLE TO THE INSURED, AND UNEXCELLED BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. 
OrpinaRY WHOLE-LirE Poticres ABSOLUTELY NON-FORFEITABLE rrom THE PAYMENT OF THE FIRST ANNUAL PREMIUM. 
ALL oTHER Poticres NON-FORFEITABLE arrer two ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Aut Poxicres INCONTESTIBLE ror vsvat causes, anD ABSOLUTELY INCONTESTIBLE arrer Two ANNUAL PREMIUMS. 
ALL RESTRICTION UPON TRAVEL anp RESIDENCE removep, anp NO PERMITS REQUIRED. 
ONE-THIRD OF PREMIUMS Loanep To THE INSURED, IF DESIRED, AND NO NOTES REQUIRED. ‘ 
NO ACCUMULATION OF INTEREST on Loans on DEFERRED PREMIUMS, AND NO INCREASE OF ANNUAL PAYMENT ON ANY CLASS 
oF POLICIES. 


DIVIDENDS ACCUMULATIVE, THE SURPLUS BEING RETURNED TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS EQUITABLY, EACH RECEIVING THEREOF 
WHATEVER HE MAY HAVE CONTRIBUTED THERETO. 
THE BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY CONDUCTED UPON THE MUTUAL PLAN. 


EXAMPLE OF THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN OF THE “ EMPIRE.” 


Age of party insured, 35. Ordinary Whole-Life Policy. 
One Annual Premium will continue the policy in force 2 years and 8 days. 
“ ow “ “ .“ 4 “ 12 “ 


Two “ 

Three “ “ “ “ “ “ 6 “ 27 “ 

Four “ “ “ “ “ “ 8 “ 46 “ 

Fire “ “ o “ “ “ 10 “ 56 
ete., ete., ete ete. 


GUARANTEE INTEREST. PLAN. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW FEATURE. 
Namber of Annual Premiums Hmited, varying from five to twenty-three, according to age. 


81x PER CENT. ComPouND InTEREsT GUARANTEED from the commencement to the end of the paying period on ALL THE PAYMENTS, until the sum insured shall have 
accumulated. 


The MONETARY VALUE of the Policy, during the paying period, AVERAGES MORE THAN TWELVE PER CENT. COMPOUND INTEREST ; and subsequently, during the whole 
of life, the policy will probably pay an income on its face EQUAL TO ABOUT SIX PER CENT., and at death the AMOUNT INSURED PASSES UNIMPAIRED to the representatives 
of the insured. 


The policy (maturing at death) is issued at the time of the first payment for the full amount insured, thus combining the advantage of both Life Insurance and Savings 
Bank. 


According to the age and annual premium, and in the number of years indicated below,(the payments then ceasing,) a policy on the Guarantee Interest Plan accumu- 
lates to Ons TuousanD Douzars, Double the given premium gives $2,000, etc., etc. 














The Annual Premiums of Amount To whic add Interest |Premiams and Interest (forming 
At age of a a $1,000 Will in (the whole sum to be paid) to (Secured b Seed ue the Fores) as the basis of TTT ae in- 
7 45 16 22 years $487.52 12.48 
#i iin tg fais. 2 ms 523.00 et} ‘om 0 
baa ” a . a, a ~ 3 “ 560.16 Po 439.84 } 
F Bie “ | $50.96 1000.00 
, 39 i 64 oe] 1000.00 
57.01 BD wat 684.12 00 
51 RI » ..% 729.70 270.80 ¥ 00 
or, varying the Annnal Premium and the number of years. 
14 44 8 years 72 $344.28 : $1000.00 
re a El te ia 
z sh 4 rf Ha cae 
38 82.87 Bw er) 
44 96.23 e- 16 1000.00 
8 118.46 (ees 4.22 205.78 1000.00 














At intervening ages, the same results follow from proportionate premiums. 





 — 





tay" Finer Chase AGexts WANTED I ALL PARTS ov THE COTSERY, APPLY at THR Home Orrice, 190 Baoavwar': 


“OFFICERS: 
G. HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
 LEMUEL H. WATERS, Actuary. GEORGE W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
THOMAS 8. K. MARCY, Medical Examiner. SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 
“s, _ EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent of agencies, i ooh AE tone ; 








Te ae Re ~ 














